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Miss Wish Wynne Mr. Henry Ainley 
as Janet Cannot. as Ilam Carve. 
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“The Great 
Adventure.” =: 


Play in Four Acts. 





By 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Produced at the Kingsway Theatre. 


The Story of the Play. 





Mr. Arnold Bennett, the author. 


EVER be born a genius. If ever you 
N should have aspirations in that direction, 

stifle them at once—that is, if you are a 
victim to excessive shyness—or they may lead to 
disastrous results and even involve you in a 
charge of bigamy. 

Such a fate indeed befell Ilam Carve, a cele- 
brated artist, who, to escape from an idolising 
public, sought refuge on the Continent, returning 
to England surreptitiously only when occasion 
demanded. It was during one of these fleeting 
visits to London that his valet died, and when 
the doctor, called in hurriedly, mistook the 
master for the man, the former, seizing upon the 
opportunity thus presented of escaping the penal- 
ties of fame, took on the personality of his 





servant. 

The Press went into delirious headlines over 
the demise of the living artist, and the dead valet 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Photos. en ” ro 

Complications quickly arose. One of them was Mr. Granville Barker, the producer. 
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Janet Cannot, with whom the deceaséd valet had 
corresponded through the columns of the 
‘* Matrimonial News,’’ but had never seen. Janet 
called upon Carve with the view of arranging a 
match, and the artist, careless over trifles, took 
up the negotiations where they were left by his 
former servant. Discharged from service by the 
artist’s unspeakable cousin, who came to ad- 
minister his relative’s 
estate, Carve secured 
rooms in a_ hotel, 
where he got an at- 
tack of the ‘“ flu”’ 
and was nursed for 
two days and nights 
by Janet. 

It was an unwise 
thing for Janet to do 
and might have  se- 
verely compromised 
her. In the ordinary 
way the heroine of 
such an adventure 
would have undergone 
many _ tribulations. 
There would _ cer- 
tainly have been a 
scene and there 
might have been a 
tragedy. But ‘“‘ The 
Great Adventure ’’ is 
no ordinary play. At 


the end of her 

self - imposed task, 

Janet simply left : 

Carve her telegraphic Photo.| 

address and walked 

out of the hotel un- Theatre, 
scathed. St. 


Meanwhile the artist developed symptoms of 
le grand passion, and two years later found the 
pair happily married, living in a cosy nook on the 
£80 annuity the artist had left himself and the 
£3 a week income which his wife enjoyed. Art, 
however, like murder, will out, and it was not 
long before Carve wielded the brush again. He 





Miss Lillah McCarthy, Manageress, with 

Mr. Granville Barker, at the Kingsway 
and of season at the 
James’s Theatre. 
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sold his pictures to a furniture dealer, who dis- 
posed of them to an expert, and he in turn sent 
them to an American collector, receiving £500 
apiece for them as genuine ‘‘ Carves.’’ The 
Yankee discovered that the pictures were painted 
after the artist’s alleged death, and began an 
action against the expert for fraud. 

Then along came another complication. In 
his not irreproachable 
past the deceased 
valet had had a 
wife, whom he de- 
serted. She came to 
claim her husband, 
her twin sons, both 
curates, of: the. ac- 
cepted pattern, acting 
as moral _ supports. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carve 
received their visitors 
with wonderful equa- 
nimity, considering 
that the young artist 
was threatened with 


a conviction for 
bigamy, while Janet 
- displayed intense 


solicitude for the com- 
fort of the lady who 
came to supplant her. 
Carve had long since 
declared his identity, 
but nobody would be- 
lieve him, least of all 
Janet, who is at length 
convinced beyond all 
question. Finally, 
Carve disposed of all 
doubts by the simple 
process of removing his collar and exhibiting 
a couple of moles on his neck. In defer- 
ence to people in “ influential quarters,’” who 
foresaw the ridicule in which the Abbey would 
be involved, should the facts come to light, Carve 
consented to remain legally dead, and in another 
land to perpetuate the personality of the valet. 
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A rival claim to the illustrious dead. 














Looe (Mr. Acton Bonn): ‘‘ Then what was he?’”’ Carve: ‘ Nothing in particular.’ 
Looe : ‘“* Then I claim him—then I claim him. . . . Honora!” 
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Photos.) {Daily Mirror Studios. 
Honoria (Miss Lyp1a Birprooxke): “ Poor dear! he’s not himself.’ Carve: ‘* That’s just what I am!” 
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Warned 
off ! 


Photos.) 













Janet : 
‘Well, it’s like 
this. I’m his 


cousin. We 





aren’t exactly | 
engaged to be \ 
married——” 


Honoria (icily) : 
“Oh, I see. 
Good afternoon.” 


























Carve : ‘‘ Supposing I had a relapse? ”’ [Daily Mirror Studios. 
Janet : ‘* You won’t if you do as I tell you.” 
Carve: ‘* But supposing I do?”’ 

Janet: ‘* Well you can always telegraph, can’t you? 
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An Unappreciative Subject. 





Ebay (Mr. Crarence Derwent): ‘A brilliant likeness.’’ Janet: ‘‘ Who of?” 
Kbag: ‘** Why, madam—yourse‘f ! ”’ 





Photos.) 


Janet (handing James a slice of bread on a tcastirg- fork) : 


** Just toast this for your mother, will you?— 
and mind the bars.”’ 











{Daily Mirror Studios. 
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Janet convinced. 
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Janet : ‘‘ So it’s true, after all? ”’ ; Tlam: ‘* What?” 
Janet: ‘All this rigmarole about your being Ilam Carve? ”’ 
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Photes.j (Daily Mirror Studios. 
bag: “1 have an idea I can. But——the fact is, not in the presence of ladies.” 
Janet: ‘‘Oh, if that’s all——” (walks away in a huff). 
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[Daily Mirror Studios. 
Miss Wish Wynne. 
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About the Players. 


R. HENRY AINLEY has had an exten- 

sive career, and during his 16 years on 

the stage has played nearly a hundred 
parts. He is an old Bensonian and was a mem- 
ber of that famous company for two years. He 
made his first appearance in London at the 
Lyceum, in the February of 1900, as Gloucester 
in ‘‘ Henry V.’’ Just two years later he was en- 
gaged by Sir (then Mr.) George Alexander for 
Paolo in ‘“‘ Paolo and Francesca,’’ a part for 
which he was acknowledged on all sides to be 
physically and otherwise admirably suited. 
The following year Mr. Ainley went to 
America, where he was leading man with 
Miss Maude Adams. On his return to 
England, he appeared at the Duke of 
York’s with Miss Robson as Lancelot in 
**Merely Mary Ann,’’ 1904; and he was the 
Little Billee in a revival of ‘‘ Trilby’’ at His 
Majesty’s a year later. Then came many parts 
in Shakespeare, and modern plays and per- 
formances for the Stage Society. Under Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Barker, at the Court, he played 
Neanias in ‘‘ Pan and the Young Shepherd,”’ 
Orestes in ‘‘ The Electra ’’ of Euripides and Hip- 
polytus in ‘‘The Hippolytus’’ of Euripedes. 
He joined Miss Lena Ashwell as leading man 
when she opened the Savoy, April 19, 1906, 
with ‘‘ The Bond of Ninon,’’ and after a number 
of other engagements succeeded Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier as Raffles in the play of that name at the 
Duke of York’s. He was at the St. James’s 
under Mr. Edward Compton’s management, in 
‘The Eighteenth Century,’? and appeared as 
Joseph Surface in a revival of ‘‘ The School for 
Scandal,’’ and Orlando in ‘‘ As You Like It”’ at 
His Majesty’s, in 1907. 

A lapse of three years or so, during which he 
enacted réles of remarkable variety, brought him 
again to His Majesty’s, where he sustained a suc- 
cession of Shakespearean parts. His Gabor 
Arany in ‘‘ The Concert ’’ at the Duke of York’s 
was among Mr. Ainley’s more notable parts. He 
was the hero of ‘‘ Proud Maisie ’’ at the Aldwych, 
and at the Savoy during Miss McCarthy and 
Mr. Barker’s season of Shakespeare he displayed 
his remarkable versatility by appearing as 
Malvolio in their noteworthy revival of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night.’’ Mr. Ainley plays golf and cricket. 


Miss Wish Wynne. 


The “‘ discovery ’’ of Miss Wish Wynne by Mr. 
Granville Barker was one of the events of the 
spring season. Miss Wynne had been entertain- 
ing music-hall patrons at the highest-class halls 
with her clever cameos of character when her 
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great abilities as an actress attracted the attention 
of the astute manager mentioned, and he engaged 
her specially for the part of the volatile and re- 
sourceful Jane Cannot, who, though so com- 
pletely different in style and accomplishment, 
proved to be the “‘ affinity ’’ of the great but bash- 
ful artist. 

Miss Wynne was in vaudeville for only 
a little over two years. She tried writing little 
sketches and character studies for the 
**halls,’”’ and after an uphill struggle managed 
to get a trial week at the Old Palace, 
Greenwich. The first money she got for these 
little sketches was two pounds ten shillings a 
week—it was for just the same show as that 
which she had on at the Pavilion before she went 
to the Kingsway—and then she suddenly found 
a great desire on the part of managers to book 
her up until she had no dates free until 1918. 

She has played her little sketches in America 
and South Africa. They are just human little 
studies like that of the little girl who minds the 
baby in a back street, and the lodging-house 
slavey and her troubles, and their appeal is the 
same everywhere. 

Wish Wynne is no assumed name. When she 
was a little girl, her mother used to call her 
‘* Wish,’’ because she had a trick of beginning 
everything she said with ‘‘I wish.’’ 





Society at the Kingsway. 


A long list of notable people has been 
attracted to the Kingsway Theatre during the 
remarkably successful run of ‘‘ The Great Ad- 
venture.’”’ The King and Queen have both seen 
and enjoyed the play, and other Royalties who 
have honoured the production are the Princess 
Royal, the Duke of Connaught and the Duke of 
Teck. Distinguished visitors have also included 
the Duchess of Sutherland, the Duke of Rutland 
and Lady Diana Manners, Cotntess. Bencken- 
dorff, Countess Feodora Gleichen, Lady Glen- 
connor, Lady Ashbourne, Mr. and Lady Valda 
Machell, Lady Hayward, Lady Margery Duck- 
worth, Lady Renshaw, Lord and Lady Granard, 
Lady Brabourne, Lady C. Fitzmaurice, Lady 
Johnson, Lady Buxton, Lady Wachter, Lady 
Meyer, Lady Mond, the Hon. Lady Ponsonby, 
Sir Frederick and Lady Ponsonby, Lady Morant, 
Baroness Rothschild, Lady Latymer, Lady 
Lester, Lady Helen Gordon, Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West, Lord Lonsdale, Sir James Smith, Sir 
George Hastings, Sir Edward Boyle, Sir T. 
Robinson, Sir Philip and Miss Sassoon, Sir 
William Evans-Gordon, Sir John Collay, Sir 
Charles Mathews, Sir Henry Park, Sir William 
Young, Mrs. Asquith and Miss _ Elizabeth 
Asquith, The Speaker and Judge Sculley. 
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Mr. A. E. Drinkwater. 


Manager of the Kingsway. 


R. ALBERT E. DRINKWATER was 

educated at Magdalen College School and 

Merton College, Oxford. His debut on 
the professional stage was made at the Opéra 
Comique as Ascolti, in ‘‘ A Fool’s Revenge.’’ 
He appeared with the late Hermann Vezin 
at Toole’s and the Opéra Comique, and 
has fulfilled important engagements at the 
Globe, the Adelphi, Royalty, New Theatre, 
St. James’s, Duke of York’s, and other 





Photo.) (Hoppé. 
West End theatres. Mr. Drinkwater figured 
in ‘‘Leah Kleschna’’ at the New, and was 


in John Hare’s company at the Criterion and 
other theatres. He has played innumerable parts 
in Shakespeare, drama, old comedy and modern 
plays, ranging from Jim Dalton in ‘‘ The Ticket- 
of-Leave Man ”’ to Bluntschli in ‘‘ Arms and the 
Man,” from Digby Grant in the play of that 
name to Sir Peter Teazle, and from Friar Law- 
rence to Sir Toby Belch. 

Mr. Drinkwater is also a dramatist and has 
turned his pen to excellent purpose in ‘‘ Two in 





a Trap,’’ played at the New Theatre in front of 
‘* Brewster’s Millions’’ and still being played 
on tour, ‘‘ A Legend of Vandale,’’ and ‘‘ After- 
thoughts,’’ which was successfully produced 
at the Coronet in 1905 and subsequently found 
its way into the evening bills at the Comedy and 
Garrick Theatres. For some years Mr. Drink- 
water was secretary of the Incorporated Stage 
Society, a position he resigned on his appoint- 
ment as manager of the Little Theatre, from 
which he was transferred to the Kingsway. 





A corner in Assyrian and Hebrew music is 
evidently being created by ‘‘ Joseph and His 
Brethren,’’ at His Majesty’s, where the manage- 
ment has received several requests to furnish the 
addresses where gramophone records can be 
obtained of the various Eastern melodies and 
choruses played and sung off the stage befoie 
each act. At present no such records are in 
existence. ‘Two of the best-known International 
music publishers are negotiating with the man- 
agement to publish the beautiful old airs which 
are such a feature of ‘‘ Joseph and His Brethren,’’ 
end which have helped so materially to convey 
the grandeur and mysticism of the past. A flatter- 
ing invitation from the directorate of one of our 
leading concert halls for the appearance of the 
magnificent mixed choir at a special concert is 
also under consideration, but an offer from one of 
the principal music halls to interpolate the 
weirdly beautiful Bacchanale of the third act, the 
scene of which is laid in Pharaoh’s Palace, into 
one of the coming Revues, had to be declined. 





Miss May De Sousa, who will be well remem- 
bered in musical comedy in London, is to be 
congratulated on the fact that she is able to pre- 
serve a sense of humour under difficulties. Ac- 
cording to a New York correspondent, she has 
just become a bankrupt, and in her list of 
liabilities she has entered the sum of £130 ‘‘ due 
to His Majesty, King George of England,”’ a sum 
which, she explains, represents income tax in 
England which she has not paid. 





‘Oh, I Say!” is bringing back the palmiest 
days of the Criterion. It is of just that light 
character which entertains without making a 
great call on one’s brain power, and makes an 
evening of sheer delight. Mr. Jarnes Welch is in 
his element as the badgered bridegroom and is 
seldom absent from'the stage—a circumstance 
that means continuous merriment on the part of 
the audience. 
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“Androcles and the Lion.” 
By Bernard Shaw. 
St. James’s Theatre. September 1, 1913. 


Messrs. Leon Quartermaine, Ben Webster, O. P. 
Heggie, Edward Sillward, Donald Calthrop, Hesketh 
Pearson, Alfred Brydone, Misses Clare Greet, Lillah 
McCarthy, and others. 

If the public took Bernard Shaw seriously they 
would take offence at ‘‘ Androcles and the 
Lion.’’ But they don’t! And as the author 
does not take ‘himself seriously thete is no harm 
done, and -his latest. ‘‘ fable’’ play may be put 
down as good fun. 


Androcles withdraws the thorn from the Lion’s 


foot and soothes him with ‘‘ baby-talk’’ during 
the operation. When next Androcles meets his 
friend the Lion—in the arena—they indulge in 
a delightful ‘‘ two-step,”’ to the consternation of 

the Emperor and his suite. - ‘ “Tee: 
. -Through the mouths-of many-of his characters 
the author voices his Own opinions, or- what he 
may or may not believe to be his own opinions, 
on the subject of Christianity, first indulging in 
profound philosophy and then im ridicule. Asa 
religious controversy would be out of place here, 
it must rest with the individual playgoer as to 
how he or she accepts the sentiments expressed. 

There were some very. excellent examples of 
acting in the performance. To Miss Lillah 
McCarthy was entrusted the part of Lavinia, and 
a very interesting and human Lavinia that actress 
presented. Mr. Ben Webster’s Captain was, as 
usual, a finished study, and Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine as the Emperor displayed a thorough 
grasp of the character in all its rich humour. To 
Mr. O. P. Heggie, as Androcles, much of the 
success of the play was due. Mr. Heggie’s keen 
sense of humour must have gladdened the heart 
of the author as much as it obviously pleased 
the audience. 


‘** Androcles and the Lion’’ was preceded by 
“The Harlequinade.” 
By Dion Clayton Calthrop and Granville Barker. 
Music by Morton Stephenson. 
Messrs. Nigel Playfair, H..O. Nicholson, Leon 


Quartermaine, Herbert Hewetson, Ralph Hutton, 
Arthur Whitby, Donald Calthrop, Misses Cathleen 
Nesbitt, and Sheila Hayes. 


Quite a delightful little play, bringing with it 


‘the atmosphere of youth and the scent of pure 


parts. 


air. It is full of cleverly-worded touches of sar- 
casm, and thére are many idea’ pretty enough to 
form plays of themselves. 

Miss Cathleer Nesbitt as Alice Whistler is a 
charming little girl, and.gave a performance that 
ladies would describe as ‘‘ simply sweet.’’ Mr. 
Leon Quartermaine as.A Hero, Mr: Arthur 
Whitby as Alice’s uncle Edward, Mr. Donald 
Calthrop as Harlequin, and. Miss Sheila Hayes as. 
Columbine were all admirably fitted to their 





“Joseph.and His Brethren.” 
By Louis N. Parker. 
His Majesty’s Theatre. September 2, 1913. 


Sir Herbert Tree, Messrs. Philip Merivale, H. A. 
Saintsbury, L. B. Hurley, Hubert Carter, Howard 
Rose, Bernard Storrs, Richard Neville, Stanley How- 
lett, J. W.. Mollison, Cyril» Sworder, George Relph, 
Alfred Willmore, Henry Vibart, Owen Roughwood,. 
Bassett Roe, Roy Byford, Misses Cynthia Brooke, 
Frances Torrens,- Georgina Milne, Rhoda Symons, 
Hilda Antony, Jessie Winter, Alice Phillips, Mazxiné 
‘Elliott, and others. 


In his pageant plays Mr. Louis N. Parker 
admits that the unities of time and locality go by 
the board, and are replaced by the unities of idea 
and of personality. With this knowledge in 
view, ‘‘ Joseph and His Brethren’’ may’ be 
regarded as a history of the life of Joseph and 
his brothers, written and conceived upon the 
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lines of the sacred original. The author of the 
play owes much of the material used to the Koran 
and the Talmud. In both, for instance, is 
Potiphar’s wife named Zuleika. The mis- 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dream by the priests 
and soothsayers is recorded in the Talmud, as is 
also Joseph’s prophecy of the death of Pharaoh’s 
firstborn and the birth of his new son. Mr. 
Parker also quotes Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson as 
his authority for making. Usertesen I. Joseph’s 
Pharaoh. 

‘* Joseph and His Brethren ’’ was written and 
finished seven years ago. It was produced at 
New York in January of this year, and is pre- 
sumed to be the first English Biblical play 
licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

The play opens with a view of the tents of 
Shechem, and Joseph is sent to follow his 
brothers. At the wells of Dothan Joseph is 
thrown into the well and is rescued, being then 
sold to Zuleika for twenty pieces of silver. The 
brothers return to their father’s tent and Reuben 
displays the blood-stained coat of many colours 
to the stricken Jacob. 

In the second act we find Joseph the favourite 
of Zuleika and her maidens. Potivhar is com- 
manded by Pharaoh to exterminate bands of 
rebels, and leaves Joseph in charge of Zuleika 
and his hoysehold. Zuleika is in love with 


Joseph, but he is in love with Asenath,.and in: 


the garden of Potiphar the two overhear a con- 
versation between Ranofer and Serseru in which 
the latter declares he will wed Asenath. But 
they also listen to a plot against Pharaoh! Later, 
Joseph is summoned to Zuleika’s presence, where 
she tempts him, but he resists. 

When Potiphar returns he exalts Joseph, but 
Zuleika denounces him and he is stripped, taken 
away in captivity, and cast into the dungeons 
with Imhotep and Serseru. Here Joseph inter- 
prets the dreams of his fellow prisoners. Some 
time after Joseph is taken from prison to inter- 
pret Pharaoh’s dream. This he does, and 
honours are bestowed upon him bv Pharaoh. 

Meanwhile, Jacob and Josenh’s brethren arc 
reduced to poverty. Jacob, now grown very old, 
still mourns the loss of his favourite son, Joseph. 
So the brethren repair to Joseph for seed for 
their land and food for their children. How 
Joseph tries them and tests their repentance is 
known by everyone who has read the narrative 
in the Bible, here closely followed in the play. 

The final scene is devoted to the recognition of 
Joseph by his brethren and to the meeting be- 
tween the aged Jacob and his long-lost son. 

Tn such a cast and with so much action it is 
difficult to praise the work of any one member 
of the company. Every detail is studied and 
perfect representations of everv character are 
given. Sir Herbert Tree and his leading lady, 
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Miss Maxine Elliott, fitted with parts that 
seemed to be written expressly for them, aroused 
considerable enthusiasm, and had to respond to 
many calls. 

The whole play was acted with a dignity, a 
reverence, and a perfect understanding that made 
** Joseph and His Brethren’’ one of the most 
remarkable productions ever seen on the stage. 

The setting, a feast of colour, has never 
been equalled for magnificence, even at His 
Majesty’s—the house where one looks for 
splendour in theatrical effect. 





“The Adored One.” 
By Sir J M. Barrie. 
Duke of York’s Theatre, September 4, 1913. 
Sir John Hare, Messrs. Eric Lewis, Godfrey 
Tearle, Frank Denton, W. Farren, Charles Trevor, 
John Kelt, R. Haigh, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Misses 
Helen Haye, Mary Bastow, and Gladys Calthrop. 

An improved version of Sir James Barrie’s play 
is now being presented. In the first version 
Leonora was a widow with seven children. One 
of these had a bad cold and an objectionable man 
in the corner of a railway carriage in which they 
were travelling insisted upon keeping the window 
open. Fearing that the draught might have an 
injurious effect upon the child, Leonora opened 
the door of the carriage and pushed the man out. 
He fell on the line and was killed, Leonora being 
charged with the murder. 

Then followed a series of triumphs for Leonora. 
She is, above everything, a woman, and her 
femininity overcame her difficulties. She was so 
sure that what she did for the sake of her child 
was the proper and only thing she could have 
done that she convinced the judge and jury of 
her innocence and was allowed to go free. 

In a new act the author made it clear that the 
preposterous scene in Court where Leonora rules 
both judge and jury was only the baseless fabric 
of a dream on the part of Captain Rattray, who 
has fallen in love with the lady and proposes to 
her over the witness box. An exquisite love 
scene between the Captain and Leonora, who is 
shown to be a woman of tender sentiment and 
feeling, is added, and does much to render the 
play acceptable. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Leonora was fitted 
with a part rather different from those we have 
been accustomed to see her in. She was delight- 
fully feminine, never losing sight of the fact that 
where the maternal instinct is in a woman it pre- 
dominates. Sir John Hare, who played Mr. Jus- 
tice Gorindyke, is as polished an actor and able 
elocutionist as of yore. Mr. Godfrev Tearle gave 
another of his strong impersonations as Captain 
Rattray. R.N.. and some very good work was put 
in by Miss Helen Have, Mr. Eric Lewis and 
other members of a capital cast. 

















‘The Adored One ’’ was preceded by a play 
in one act, also by Sir James Barrie, entitled : 


“The Will.” 


Messrs. QO. B. Clarence, Frank Denton, Sydney 
Valentine, Lichfield Owen, Charles Yrevor, John 
Kelt, and Miss Helen Haye. 


A piece of real Barrie sentiment, but tinged 
with a cynicism that comes new to us from such 
a source, ‘‘ The Will’’ took immediate hold of 
the house and kept it. The action passes in the 
last three reigns, and covers a period of some 
thirty years. The scene is a lawyer’s office 
throughout, and hither come a young couple in 
the first year of their marriage, the husband to 
make his will, leaving all his modest savings to 
his wife, and the latter to shed tears at the bare 
thought of losing hinr. Some 15 years later the 
husband, now grown rich, ‘comes to alter the 
will, and the wife, deplorably changed in her 
affection, to insist that she gets her proper share. 
Another lapse of time and the husband arrives 
alone, his wife having died. His son and 
daughter have brought disgrace upon him and 
he comes to cut them out of his will, and to dis- 
pose of his immense wealth he knows not how. 
He derives some consolation from the old solicitor, 
who talks of the ‘‘ black snot,’’ presumably 
avarice, which spreads like a cancer and unless 
checked in time destroys man’s happiness. 


The little piece was superbly acted. Mr. 


O. B. Clarence’s study of the amiable solicitor of. 


the first scene and the senile old man of the last 
was truly admirable. Mr. Sydney Valentine was 
powerfully effective as the husband, and Miss 
Helen Haye as the wife acted artistically. The 
playlet had a rapturous reception. 


“The Ever Open Door.” 
By George R. Sims and H. H. Herbert. 
Aldwych Theatre. September 6, 1913. 
Messrs, Frederick Victor, Charles Weir, Edward 
Jephson, Stephen Adeson, Jack Haddon, Ernest Selig, 
= Matthews, Misses Hilda Spong, Ruth Bidwell, 
ae Nugent, Joy Chatwyn, Janet Alexander, 
cie Greatwich, Kathleen O’Connor, Nora Nagel, 
Gwen Trevitt, Mabel Mulvany, and others. 

There is plenty to interest and amuse the par- 
ticular public Mr. George R. Sims caters for in 
**'The Ever Open Door.” 

The story is written around a young slum 
urchin who is really a lord—Lord Dereham. 
There can be no mistake about the ending of the 
play from its beginning. 

Lady Dereham is a wealthy widow, and her 
wicked cousin has persuaded her that during a 
period of insanity she murdered her child Robbie 
some fourteen years ago. Lady Dereham is 


now the life and soul of a certain Mission Home 
in Westminster, and in an adjoining court lives 
Robbie, her own son, the child she is supposed 
to have killed. Her cousin, who is the villain 
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of the piece, is keeping mother and sgn apart, 
for he will benefit if Lady Dereham dies child- 
less. He therefore pays a wretched old woman 
to keep Robbie in poverty and in ignorance as 
to his own position in the world. ‘his old hag, 
Mrs. Dundon, has a husband who has been in 
jail, and when he comes out he at once starts 
operations again as a burglar. A certain church 
is to be broken into, and Robbie is selected to 
enter a. window and unbolt the door. But 
Robbie refuses to become a thief, and, in fact, 
he enters the church to hide the plate Mr. 
Dundon contemplates stealing. Dundon finds 
him there and shoots at him, but misses him and 
bolts. 

Of course the lad is put in charge of Lady 
Dereham, and an old sweetheart of the wicked 
cousin divulges the secret of Robbie’s identity 
and denounces the villain who has caused all the 
trouble. So everything ends happily, as it 
should. 

Miss Hilda Spong, who has been away from 
London far too long, played Lady Dereham to 
perfection. The audience loved her, and rightly 
so. Robbie was played hy a clever actresé, Miss 
Ruth Bidwell, just as well as any girl eould play 
the part of a boy! Mr. Charles Weir had the 
thankless part of the villain to account for, and 
his work drew forth the customary and highly- 
flattering ‘‘ boos’’ and hisses from the audience. 
The play was capitally staged. 





“Years of Discretion.” 
By Frederick Hatton and Fanny Locke Hatton. 
Globe Theatre. September 8; 1913. 


Messrs. Aubrey Smith, Lionel Atwill, Philip Cun- 
ingham, Gerald Lawrence, ~~ Hilliard, ”a. W. 
Garden, Mieses Sybil Carlisle, Dora Sevening, Win- 
fred Willis, Alice Rossiter, Katie Yates, and Ethel 
rving. 


Mrs. Farrell Howatd is a widow with a son 
twenty years old. She suddenly discovers that 
she is not so old as: she thinks she is; that the 
love of her dead husband and thé respect of her 
living son are not what her heart is yearning for. 
So she leaves her home and comes to town. 

Mrs. Howard transforms herself; she becomes 
a made-u a ey quite charming young thing in 
society. hree men propose to her—an Irish- 
man, an anarchist, and a millionaire. The 
millionaire is not so young as he would like to 
be, but he longs for ‘‘ one last fling,’’ and the 
widow accepts him. 

On their wedding day they discover that 
they are both growing old after all. So they 
decide to settle down and continue to grow old 
gracefully together. She changes her “‘ flighty ”’ 
frocks for well-cut, smart, ‘‘ middle-aged ’”’ cos- 
tumes and he puts on his skull-cap and spectacles 
end settles down cosily in his armchair. 

The plot or central idea seemed a little bit 
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‘Irving. 


thin for three acts, but the interest was sustained 
by the really wonderful acting of Miss Ethel 


The part was one that suited this 
accomplished actress to the letter, and she made 
much out of it: Mr. Aubrey Smith, too, as 
the millionaire, Christopher Dallas, had a part 
that seemed to have been written for him. 
Mr. Gerald Lawrence played the anarchist, 
and gave an _ interesting study of this 
rather weird and confusing person, while the 
part of the Irishman, Michael Doyle, was allotted 
to Mr. Lionel Atwill, who played it with a 
delightful brogue. The other parts were well 
taken care of. 





“Sealed Orders.” 
By Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton. 
Drury Lane Theatre, September 11, 1913. 
Messrs. Hale Hamilton, Edward Sass, C. M. 
Hallard, Langhorne Burton, Julian Royce, Robert 
Ayrton, E. H. Kelly, Gerald Ames, Laurence Caird, 
Clifton Alderson, E. W. Royce, Misses Fanny Brough, 


Madge Fabian, Myrtle Tannehill, Alice Chartres, 
and others. 


The story of the piece may be summed up in 
the phrase: The adventures of a packet labelled 
** Sealed Orders.’’ Admiral Lord Gaveston had 
secret orders given him by his Government and 
he is to break the seal and act upon the instruc- 
tions contained therein immediately the word of 
command is given him. A foreign Power is very 
desirous of gaining possession of those sealed 
orders, and the Admiral’s wife accepts a bribe of 
£70,000 to get them for that Power. This lady’s 
brother took the guilt upon his own shoulders. 

Matters are further complicated by the relations 
between the heroine’s father, who is in the secret 
service of the foreign Power, and the hero, who 
jumps overboard to save the lady from a watery 
grave. 
famous orders, still with their great seal un- 
broken, are discovered in the heroine’s pocket ! 

The outstanding feature of a Drury: Lane 
drama is the mounting. On this occasion the 
play has been given a setting never before 
equalled at this historic house. The. wonderful 
airship scene—around which the play appears to 
have been written, is surely the last word in stage 
effect ! Up amongst the mist and clouds two men 
fight to the death in the carriage of-a great air- 
ship, while the guns from Portsmouth throw 
deadly shot and shell around them. Even as the 
airship falls, two struggling forms are to be seen 
fighting in the basket. 

‘* Sealed Orders ’’ is a mass of thrills. There 
are fifteen scenes, and a long thrill or more in 
every one of them ! 

To be anything at all in a play such as “‘ Sealed 
Orders,’’ one must be an accomplished acrobat. 
There are some well-known names in the cast— 


Of course, the hero is successful and the ~ 


Drury Lane favourites—and that they were as 
welcome as ever was evidenced by the rounds of 
applause that greeted their entrances. All acted 
their parts with the proper spirit, and secured the 
admiration of the audience throughout. 





“Mary Goes First” at the Playhouse. 


Comedy, in Three Acts and an Epilogue, by Henry 
hur Jones. 
Produced at the Playhouse on September 18. 


Messrs, Kenyon Musgrave, Charles V. France, W. 
Graham Browne, George Shelton, Herbert Ross, 
Richard Lluellyn, John Alexander, Horton C T, 
Misses Hamley Clifford, Margaret Brihling, Claire 
Pauncefort, and Marie Tempest. 


One of the most entertaining performances of 
the. day is provided at the Playhouse, where the 
production of ‘‘ Mary Goes First’’ has brought 
forward again the eminent playwright, Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones. The dramatist has drawn 
liberally upon, his fund of sarcasm, and out of 
the vexed question of precedence in society has 
evolved a brilliantly amusing comedy. 

Mary Whichello has been in the habit of 
leading the society of Warkimnstall, and is far 
from pleased when a neighbouring magnate who 
has built a magnificent sanatorium, for the 
town is rewarded for his patriotism by a knight- 
hood, thus obtaining first place for his wife. 
So annoyed is Mary that in the course of con- 
versation with a third party she refers to her 
ladyship in terms which cause the newly-made 
knight to threaten an action for slander. 

Determined to regain her lost position Mary: 
insists on her husband standing for Parliament 
as a Radical, hoping that the Prime Minister will 
reward his -patrietism by including him in the . 
list of Birthday Honours as a Baronet. _ 

By means of clever strategy Mary disposes of 
the threatened law suit, and when her husband 


- (who is quite unfitted for politics) resigns his can- 


didature, she so contrives matters that it appears 
that for the sake of the causé he resigns in 
favour of a man more capable than himself. She 
makes him pay that man’s election expenses, 
and contributes largely to the party funds, and 
in the end he is rewarded with the coveted 
baronetcy. 

Thus Mary enters into her own again. To 
say just how charming Miss Tempest is as 
Mary Whichello is difficult. Let it simply be 
said that she is herself, and this being admitted, 
the success of the play is inevitable. 

Sir Thomas Bodsworth, the local magnate with 
the new title, and his wife are played to perfectior 
by Mr. Kehvon Musgrave and Miss Hamley Clif- 
ford. Mr. C. V. France gives a capital rendering 
of Mary’s husband. Mr. George Shelton adds 
another excellent character-study to his already 
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OPE® BRADLE. 


_ Jailors ®, Breeches Makers 





THE ART OF PRODUCTION. 


By original methods and perfect business or- 
ganisation the House of Pope and Bradley has 
acquired the reputation it holds tc-day. 


Each garment produced is designed by H. 
Dennis Bradley, whose authority ensures its style, 
and by engaging only the cleverest cutters in the 
trade, who have the initiative to carry his ideas 
into execution, the note of distinction is created, 
Mr. Bradley has this season originated some new 
styles of Overcoats which will not be advertised or 
described in the press owing to the manner in 
which previous productions have been copied by 
unscrupulous plagiarists. These new coats make 
a distinct advance in character and style, and the 
materials from which they are made have been 
. exclusively manufactured for us. The various 
models have been made in graduated sizes in order 
that our customers may try them on and judge 
the different styles before placing their orders. 


Representing the highest example of the 
tailoring art, we are enabled by our -system of 
trading upon a rigid cash basis only to supply 
cur productions at extremely moderate prices, 
As an illustration our Overcoats and Lounge 
Suits range from 34 to 6 guineas, and Evening 
Suits and Dinner Suits from 6 to 9 guineas. 





Upon application we shall be pleased to ferward 
our new catalogue dealing exhaustively with men’s 
dress in every phase. 





Drawn from the Actual Coat made by us 


In both establishments our cutters are of the same high 
calibre and the materials and prices charged are identical 


14 OLD BOND STREET,W. @ 
11:13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. WC 
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CRITERION THEATRE coc Bees 


Qircus. 


‘GO and SEE the TWO FUNNIEST PLAYS IN LONDON. 








*Phone: Gerrard 3844 and Regent 3365. 


JAMES WELCH 
“Oh! I Say!!” 


Adapted from the French of MM. Kéroul and Baué by SYDNEY BLOW 
and DOUGLAS HOARE. 








175th Performance, Oct.29th. 








NIGHTLY at 9 p.m. MATINEE: Wednesday and Saturday at 3 p.m. 
Preceded at 8.30 and 2.30 p.m. by 


‘The Dear Departed.” 


By STANLEY HOUGHTON, 








“This Way, Madam!” 











AND AT 
QUEEN’S THEATRE —ooc= jeiebey 
Next to Globe, Apollo, and Lyric Theatres. 
ee ki, eee ‘a "Phone: Gerrard 9437. 


MAURICE | FARKOA 
MISS MABEL SEALBY 


(By arrangement with Mr. George Edwardes) 





NIGHTLY at 9 p.m., 
and MATINEES 
WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 
3 p.m. 








Adapted from the French of MM. Hennequin and Mitchell, by SYDNEY BLOW 
and DOUGLAS HOARE, Authors of ‘Oh! 1 Say !!” 


Preceded at 8.30 and 2.30 p.m. by “STUFFING,” by GEORGE PASTON. 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, at 3 p.m. A Novel Entertainment. 


A TANGO PLAY, 


Including Parisian Tango Dancers and Grand Dress Parade by Boué Soeurs, 39, Conduit 
Street, W. £4,000 worth of dresses. ‘ 
Seats 2/6, including Tea. Seats can be booked in advance, 6d. extra. Maurice Farkoa. 
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crowded list as Mr. Tadman, the old solicitor; 
and Mrs. Tadman is artistically played by Miss 
Claire Pauncefort. Miss Margaret Briihling and 
Mr. W. S. Browne make a charming and roman- 
tic young couple. 





“This Way, Madam,” at the Queen’s. 


Farce, in Three Acts, Adapted by Sydney Blow and 
Douglas Hoare, from ‘‘ Aime des Femmes,”’ by 
Maurice Hennequin and Georges Mitchell. 

Produced on Saturday, September 27. 

Messrs. Maurice Farkoa, Henry Wenman, Arthur 
Chesney, John Tresahar, J. N. More, and Arthur 
Hatherton, Misses Edie Graham, Maud Cressall, 
Diana Durand, Doris Hurley, Desiree Hesse, Violet 
Ashton, Peggy Doyle, Mollie Seymour, Greta Lewis, 
Kitty Barlow, Diana Cortis, Dorothy Rundell, and 
Mabel Sealby. 


Surprise and delight were occasioned on the 
first night of ‘‘ This Way, Madam!”’ The play 
bore a name that suggested a new revue, but 
proved to be full of real love interest, and at the 
saine time bubbling over with fun and frolic. 

To see Mr. Maurice Farkoa taking himself 
seriously was a revelation, and to assist at his 
triumph in his new part was distinctly agreeable. 
He is Armand Desroches, the best-known cou- 
turier in Paris. At the opening of the play he 
is in the employ of a rival firm, but at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Victor Catiche, the sleeping partner, 
he is successfully wooed to join the firm of Bonni- 
pard, Faribol et Cie. So much are his services 
desired by them that Armand is enabled to make 
his own conditions, and the principal among them 
is the right to absent himself from business on 
Wednesday in each week, for this is the day that 
he devotes to ‘‘ entertaining ’’ his special custo- 
mers at his own flat. It soon becomes apparent 
that the extravagant clients of the now successful 
firm of Bonnipard, Faribol et Cie. are simply pur- 
chasing costumes in order that they may be 
‘tried on’’ by the fascinating Armand. 

One of Armand’s chief rules is ‘‘ strictly pla- 
tonic relations with members of the firm,’’ but 


this he is obliged to break at the instigation of - 


the charming typist, Marie Ange, who is moved 
to revenge by the fact that the firm suggested 
that Armand should marry her. she at the time 
being much attached to Catiche. She is, more- 
over, one of the very few women who simply de- 
test and despise the attractive Armand. She 
goes to Armand’s flat to see that he flirts 
thoroughly with the wives of the two partners, 
who each imagines the other is being deceived by 
his better half, but ends by herself falling a victim 
to the genuine admiration and affection of 
Armand, who up till now has never met a woman 
who could resist him, and by the very rarity ot 





ehAS on 


this circumstance has aroused in him for the first 
time a feeling of real love. 

The second act, showing the dressmaking estab- 
lishment in the Rue de la Paix, is the oppor- 
tunity for the display of some really marvellous 
creations, and it is the idea of Armand that ap-_ 
propriate music is always played whilst frocks are 
being tried on: thus, for a walking costume a 
march is given; for a ball dress, a waltz, and so 
on. 
The third act is of the regular Palais Royale 
order, and when it is mentioned that no less 
than five doors are in evidence in the apartment, 
one anticipates a lively scene with the frisky 
spouses when the inevitable discovery takes place, 
and that the anticipations are realised is proved 
by the hearty laughter to which the house is 
impelled. 

Mr. Maurice Farkoa, as has been hinted, was 
inimitable as the fascinating Armand, of whose 
arts and graces he proved a perfect master. 

Miss Mabel Sealby, as Marie Ange,. the typist, 
was charmingly natural, and wore sweet but 
simple dresses with distinction. Mr. Arthur 
Hatherton made quite a hit as Jean, the servant at 
Armand’s flat. Messrs. Henry Wenman and 
Arthur Chesney were in delightful contrast as 
‘Botinipard and Faribol. To say anything in de- 
tail about the eight young ladies (‘‘ only two 
married ’’) would be impossible, for we have a 
confused recollection of a galaxy of beautifully- 
dressed femininity, which filled the stage from 
time to time with the joy of their presence. 

A word or two should be added _ regard- 
ing the dresses ‘‘ Across the Footlights’’ 
in ‘‘ This Way, Madam.’’ Miss Edie Graham 
wears one of the copper-coloured twill taf- 
fetas, with a hem of pigeon breast taffetas, 
black lace being employed for the corsage and 
lamp-shade tunic. Miss Cressall assumes a white 
velvet suit lined with night-blue charmeuse; of 
the latter one obtains fugitive glimpses, as the 
skirt is slit up in front, the draperies being held 
in position by a blue and black ribbon medallion. 


- 





‘‘ The Pearl Girl,’’ a musical comedy, in three 
acts, book and lyrics by Basil Hood, music by 
Hugo Felix and Howard Talbot, was produced 
at the Shaftesbury on Thursday, September 25. 
Dainty, tuneful and amusing, ‘‘ The Pearl Girl ”’ 
is a worthy follower of former successes at the 
Shaftesbury. It tells of the lady secretary of a 
firm of Bond Street jewellers who appropriates a 
string of pearls and figures as the ‘‘ Pearl Queen ”’ 
in English society for a season. She holds her 


own with the best of them, and in the end secures 
the hand of a duke. 
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Gadabout’s Gossip. 


HE season’s new plays have come and have 

been judged upon their merits. Some have 

hit the public taste, others are in a pre- 
carious position in popular favour, and several 
have given up the ghost. Managers do not 
appear to be in a hurry to replace those pro- 
dluctions that have been withdrawn, and it 
secms that until Christmas arrives first nights will 
be few and far between. 





Autumn is already well advanced, but oversea 
visitors still form a fair proportion of the theatre 
audiences. I hope the majority find themselves 
more familiar with the French language than an 
American who sat close by me at supper after the 
theatre the other night. Pointing to a line on 
the menu he said to the waiter, ‘‘ I guess I’ll have 
some of that.’’ ‘‘ Very sorry, sir,’’ replied the 
waiter, ‘‘ but that’s what the band’s playing ! ’’ 





Parisian playgoers are just now agitating their 
minds over the old question, ‘‘ Was Hamlet 
fat?’’ The controversy is the outcome of the 
revival of Shakespeare’s play at the ThéAtre 
Antoine, in which the title-role is played by a 
lady, whose slimness does not satisfy those who 
attach importance to the famous passage at the 
end of the duel scene, ‘‘ He’s fat and scant of 
breath.’’ One opponent of the ‘‘ stout’ theory 
declares that the word is a textual corruption of 
“‘faint.’? In that case, might I recommend to 
those who argue in favour of Hamlet’s inclination 
to obesity the sentence, ‘‘ Oh, that this too, too 
solid flesh would melt! ”’ 





** My word, if I catch you—laughing!’’ The 
admonition comes from Mr. Bernard Shaw, who 
has taken exception to the conduct of the audi- 
ence on the first night of ‘‘ Androcles and the 
Lion.’’ He has in as many wofds informed play- 
goers that if they want to enjoy themselves in 
the theatres they must “‘ hold their silly noise.’’ 
These are Mr. Shaw’s sentiments as expressed 
to an interviewer: ‘‘ How is a play to have any 
sense or continuity, or rhythm, or illusion, or 
charm when at the end of every speech, and 
sometimes three or four times in the course of 
it, the performer has to stop and wait until the 
spectators express their appreciation and amuse- 
ment by making disgusting noises? You are 
going to tell me laughter is wholesome and 
healthy, that people go to the theatre to laugh. 
You might as well tell me that people must spit, 
that they must blow their noses, that they must 
yell when they are excited. and use foul language 
when they are annoyed. Rubbish !”’ 


I must admit that 1 was among those who 
laughed at ‘‘ Androcles,’”? but whether it was 
where Mr. Shaw intended I should laugh I have 
no means of knowing. If he will insist on being 
so cryptically comic and subtly sarcastic, he 
must expect to have laughs in the wrong place. 
Can it be that he wants to suppress merriment 
altogether? I can hardly imagine that, because 
I have more than once caught Mr. Shaw smiling 
audibly from his box—and at his own plays, too ! 





Pathetic indeed is the death of Pélissier, who 
even while making audiences merry was suffer- 
ing from the ailment that was so soon to carry 
him off. I was at a dinner to Mr. Edward 
Compton, at which the popular Folly kept those 
around him in the highest spirits, while his future 
wife, Miss Fay Compton, then fresh from school, 
was the admired of all. After the birth of her 
boy Mrs. Pélissier had a long illness, and anxiety 
on her behalf affected Mr. Pélissier’s health 
greatly. He was passionately fond of his son and 
heir, who is now about 15 months old. 





Pélissier began his career as a pierrot in 1894, 
and when he joined the Follies they were touring 
seaside resorts. With the arrival of the twentieth 
century they found fame in the West End 
of London, where they made quite a sensa- 
tional success. Potted plays were the Pélissier 
speciality. 





The Follies’ experiences in their earlier days 
were often dreary but droll. ‘‘ The worst house 
I ever played to,’’ he was wont to say, ‘‘ was at 
Freshwater, Isle of Wight. We were told that 
we should find business there excellent, but on 
arriving after a seemingly interminable drive, we 
failed to discern any signs of local excitement. 
When we did appear there were perhaps a dozen 
people in the hall all told. The performance had 
not proceeded long when a little girl rushed in 
and exclaimed: ‘Oh, muvver, our house is on 
fire !’—on which the entire audience stampeded 
and never came back.’”’ 





I have just room for a story that has been at- 
tributed to Mr. Rutland Barrington, and is, 
indeed, auite in that droll comedian’s vein. With 
the object of purchasing the score of a popular 
opera with which he was long associated he went 
into a music shop and said to the young man 
behind the counter, ‘‘ Mikado libretto.’’ ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon, sir,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Mikado 
libretto,’’ Mr. Barrington repeated, with even 
more staccato. The young man flushed and said 


apologetically, ‘‘ I’m sorry, sir, but we have no 
GADABOUT. 


one here who sneaks Italian.”’ 















































YOUR HAIR 
NEEDS 


‘WARNOL,’ 


Awarded Gold Medal, Paris, 1912. 
Mr. WARNER —, for years only dng nf wey and individual treatment to clients ; over 20,000 persons 


have been so treated. He was repeat by them to put a preparation on the market at store prices, 
and eventually he decided to do so. “ WARNOL” (a title founded upon his own name) is the Preparation e has 
evolved for this purpose—a Hair Lotion that will be Beneficial and Cure cases of ordinary or general Hair 
Disorders, such as Hair Coming Out, Scurf, Irritation, and in addition Create Vitality and Colour to Faded Hair, 


with GROWTH OF NEW HAIR. 


Miss FELICIA CARTON, the well-known Seen, « of Queen’s Hall and principal London Concerts, 
writes, August 17th, 1913 :—“ Will you kindly send me another bottle of ‘WARNOL’ (2/6), also 
one of Lubricant (1/6)? should like to mention that since using ‘WARNOL’ my Hair has 
improved wonderfully in colour and growth, and it has completely cleared my head of dandruff, 
from wi ich I suffered before using your pr. paration.” 














“WARNOL” 


the Hair. 
Call for FREE SAMPLE of “WARNOL” ; 


is an inexpensive Preparation of the Highest Class, sold at 1/-, 2/6, 4/6, All Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from Warner Oliver, Ltd., 4, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, Ww. (Consulting Speoial:sts on 
Individual Treatment if desired. Apply for terms.) 


t 3d. to cover 
OLIVER SPECIALITIES FORT 


&e. SAMPLE BOX of § WARN 
HAR os BOM PTE _ 
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Save Your Money! 
BUY THE 


‘Colonel’ Golf Ball 








The Colonel is the most durable ball 





made, therefore the most economical. 





THE ST. MUNGO MANUFACTURING CO., 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 


London .Ofice 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 
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By Special Appointment ee: to His Majesty The King. 
W. CLARKSON 


Theatrical Wig Maker and Costumier 


CLARKSON’S LILLIE POWDER FOR YOUTH 
AND BEAUTY 


Th: Greatest Beautifier in the World. 


Three Shades, 1/- per box. Absolutely eneers for the 
Complexion. 


All the Wigs | used in “LOVE AND LAUGHTER” 
made by Clarkson. 





[Copy of Letter.) 
** Lyric Theatre, 
“ Dear Mr. Clarkson, Sept. 12th, 1913. 

**T have always been more than satisfied with the work you et 
dene for me, but I think this time you have really surpassed al 
previous efforts. 

** With very many thanks for your kind ae attention, 

‘* Sincerely yours 
(Sgd.) “ EVELYN D'ALROY.” 





HIGHEST AWARD PARIS EXHIBITION—GOLD MEDAL. 





Telegrams: 


so &43 ——— STREET, 
W. CLARKSON, #342 WArD0u! 


Tad. No.: 612 Gerrard. “ Wiggery, London.” 
(2 Lines.) 
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PERSONAL ATTRACTIVENESS 


HOW OBTAINED. 


NE of the most potent factors in the making of 
O happiness is the wonderful power of personal 

attractiveness. It is that which smooths away 
difficulties and spurs to effort: 

The woman who is personally attractive can influence the 
world around her. And the relentless logic of this 
influence of personal beauty is that every woman is 
bound to make the most of her personal appearance. 

But beauty does not lie : 
in regularity of feature 


tan, sallowness and chapping of the skin due to heat, 
wind or weather. Price 3s. and 6s. Baume Vert is in the 
nature ofa balsam for those whose skin is supersensitive and 
becomes painfully tender when exposed to the wind or strong 
air. It makes also a delightful foundation for powder. The 
price is 10s. 6d. and £1 1s. Novena Cerate, a most effective 
and natural skin cleaner without the us: of soap and water,. 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. a jar. Novena Poudre, a ‘‘fa:” 
powder for dry skins, 
3s., 5s. 6d., and Ios. 6d. 





alone. A woman with the 
classical features of a 
Grecian goddess would be 
hopelessly unat'ractive if 
her skin was wrinkled with 
**crow’s feet” round the 
eyes, or was blotchy, 
freckled or had red patches, 
or was muddy and sallow. 
True beauty lies in a 
true complexion—in the 
natural complexion of 
youth, 
sy the aid of Valaze, 
every woman can obtain 
and keep the lovely com- 
plexion of perfect beauty. 
Valaze is a beautifier of 
the complexion —its 
restorer and preserver. It 
is a skin food which 
revitalizes the tissues, and 
gives » smooth, flawless 
skin. Its use ensures 
against wrinkles, skin 
blemishes, and ruin o 
complexion by sun, winds 
or cold. It keeps your skin 
beautiful, perfect, enviable: 
Unaided by massage or 
rubbing — and only by 
mere contact with the skin 
— Valaze sinks down, 
down into the deeper 
layers of the skin, and 
stimulates, exhilarates and 
beautifies it. 
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Valaze Complexion Powder 
for normal and greasy skins 
3s., 5s. 6d. and Ios, 6d. 
Valaze Liquidine dispels. 
undue redness of nose and 
face, and preveuts black- 
heads and pimples by 
acting directly on the pores. 
and freeing them of waste 
matter, grease and dirt 
which clog them, 10s. 6d. 
and 21s. a bottle. Valaze 
Lip Lustre, for dull, 
blanched lips, 3s. 6d. and: 
2s. Madame Rubinstein’s 
establishments, the 
Maisons de Beauté Valaze, 
are located at 24, Grafton. 
Street, London, W., and 
255, Rue Saint Honoré, 
Paris, and there she 
practises her famous 
complexion treatments, 
which include the removal. 
of wrinkles and crow’s 
feet, by her exclusive 
methods, of remedying. 
coarse and open pores,. 
greasiness or dryness of the 
skin, puffiness of the eye- 
lids, double chin, redness 
of nose and face, biack- 
heads, etc., etc. 

Her system comprises 
the most periect methods. 
for the cultivation, preser- 








When once you have the 


Valaze complexion, you Dear Madame Rubinstein, 


can go out motoring, 
riding, cycling, walking, use, and it improves the skin wonderfully. 
golfing —do what you 


p ease—and yet lose none 
of that soft, clear, trans- 
parent and natural beauty 
which Valaze alone can 
give to woman. 

Valaze is supplied only 
by Madame Helena Rubin- 
stein, the noted Viennese 
Face Specialiste, at the price of 4s. 6d., 8s. 6d. and 21s, a pot, 
and is only one of a series of facial specialities, each serving 
a particular purpose, which she places at the disposal oi every 
woman who wishes to *‘ look her best.” 

The following are particularly recommended :—Novena 
Sunproof and Wicheveel Gna, a marvellous invention which 
entirely frevents, as Valaze removes, freckles, sunburn, 


Z find our skin food, Valaze, most pleasant to 


vation and restoration of 
facial beauty. 


Her advice is always: at 
the service of ladies in 
search of personal charm, 
and it is for this purpose 
that she invites anyone 

i { BS to write and make an 
ie * appointment with her, so 
dy) Prune that she may be able, 


personally, to advise as to- 


Sincerely yours, 





the particular course which 
will suit best. 


All orders, enquiries and applications for appointment should 
be addressed to 
MapamMe HELENA RUBINSTEIN, 
Maison de Beauté Valaze, 
24, GRAFTON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SocigETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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By M. E. BROOKE. 


HERE can be no two opinions that the models, which, as will be understood, is ‘a style 
fashions at this date in the calendar are that is never seen to greater advantage ‘than when 
particularly fascinating. There are no generously trimmed with fur. The military collar 
freaks to chronicle, unless it be the colouring of 18 noticeable on some of the more extreme models. 
furs vivid hues, which, after all, will remain the In the realm of evening gowns the tunic in 
prerogative of the wealthy. Another strange ™@0Y guises reigns supreme, and it is now quite 


an undisputed fact that those of the lamp-shade 
character will enjoy a period of prosperity. The 
skirts of the gowns are slit up in front, revealing 


conceit noticeable at a recent modistic reunion 
was that the mannequins wore transformations to 
harmonise with their costume. There was one 4 contrasting lining, while the tunics are of a 


attired in a wonderful lemon-coloured creation diaphanous material edged with fur, or it may be 
shading to orange, the hair being of a darker a deep flounce of black tulle mounted on silver 
tone. A purple transformation was seen in con- lace. It would seem to be the aim of the notable 
junction with a toilette that was a study in mauve dressmakers to build a corsage of practically 
nuances. Furthermore, with a black and white nothing, the fabricating medium being usually 
gown white hair was deemed correct. Not only  flesh-coloured tulle strewn with diamante and 
is the hair dyed to suit the dresses, but the com- other similar gems. Flounces of all kinds are 
plexions are likewise treated. Asa matter of fact well represented, and there are signs on the hori- 
the number of shades of powder that are to be zon that the ‘‘ bustle ’’ in a modified form may be 
found at the various beauty specialist establish- with us again, as already draperies are being 
ments is quite incredible. Among the latest to bunched up at the back to give this effect. 


make its début is one of a pale violet hue, which Sashes and girdles are very imporfant, and it 
counteracts the unbecoming glare of the electric is well worth noting that some of the beautiful 
light. Oriental tissues of which they are made cost from 


Reverting to the modes of to-day afew words one to two guineas a yard, but, then, the colour- 
must be said regarding the charm of the tailor ings are so beautiful that they beggar descrip- 
suits. They are divided into two distinct classes tion. Regarding the colours, the most popular for 
—the absolutely plain and the habillé. For the evening wear are the whole gamut of wallflower 
former velans as well as covert coatings of all nuances, a particular blue known as toile, titi de 
kinds are extensively employed, all of which are negre, cerise, as well as amber. 
very light in weight. Broches, silks, etc., are the The vogue for wearing amber is very pro 
favourite materials for the latter. Generally nounced. Miss Evelyn D’Alroy in ‘‘ Love and 
speaking, the coats are short, the back lLaughter’’ wears a string of the same with two 
being cut square and semi-fitting. Some ofthem jade pins in her hair, while her sash is of jade 
button from the throat, while the prominent réle green embroidered with yellow, the material 
played by the belt and sash cannot be over-esti- of her costume being pale blue char- 
mated. Particularly attractive is the new bolero meuse. 
provided with long sleeves and a deep basque; it A smart combination of colour is shown in the. 
terminates several inches above the waist in front, costume worn by Miss Marie Tempest in ‘‘ Mary 
when a sash is visible. The Modified Curate coat. Goes First ’’ at the Playhouse. It is of sapphire- 
on which Lily Elsie set her stamp of approval, blue velvet, embroidered with gold and worn with 
has again been revived. It is now, however, a little coat of golden-hued broché trimmed with 
trimmed with fur, which greatly enhances its fur. The hat worn is a mass of ostrich feathers 
charm. The Russian note is introduced in many of a shade to correspond with the broché coat. 
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People I’ve Met at the Play. 


By F. J. Randall, 
Author of ‘‘ The Harbottle Stories.’’ 


1,—THE BARKERS OF BERMONDSEY. sound of their voices may incur the displeasure 


E are at the gallery entrance, a mixed, ©f Mr. Barker and cause him to remind them ot 

perspiring crowd. I am not personally Who he is and where he comes from. The 

acquainted with the Barkers, but learn YoOungish gentleman is painfully conscious of his 
their name when it is publicly announced, A Position, and is being worked up to an explosive 
youngish gentleman immediately before me has Pitch by Mr. Barker’s taunts, I am hoping that 
inadvertently knocked a greasy bowler over the Mr. Barker is subdued when he nods his head 
eyes of a gentleman immediately before him, and 44 repeats: P 
there has been a heated discussion to decide Keep your ’ands off my tile, that’s all.” 
whether it was an accident or deliberate. _ It sounds like a final adjuration, and we are 

The owner of the bowler is an aggressive person JUSt assuring ourselves that it is when Mr. Barker 

with closely-cropped hair and a spotted necker- takes his pipe from his mouth, turns his head 
chief. His name is Barker, and he comes from 404 says warningly : 





Bermondsey, and he takes a pride in telling us a Don’t forgit; Ted Barker my name is—— ze 
so repeatedly. The announcement was first Oh, shut up !”’ says the youngish gentleman, 
made for the benefit of the youngish gentleman, ¢*@sperated. ; : 
who has maintained, somewhat indifferently, that We cannot guess how Mr. Barker will take this 
the displacement of the bowler was an accident. ude retort, for a bolt is noisily withdrawn and 


“ Which it was, you can bet,’’ says Mr. the people in front bestir themselves. The doors 
Barker, ‘‘ otherwise you wouldn’t be standing te open, We surge forward, getting a foothold 
there. Barker my name is, and don’t you forgit With difficulty. Those who are prepared clutch 
it!” their shillings tightly, others make struggling 

The youngish gentleman has lapsed into a fforts to reach their pockets on the way. Young 
dogged silence, and endeavours to appear uncon- ‘en seize the opportunity to squeeze their sweet- 
cerned, in which he fails miserably. Mr. Barker hearts, husbands pilot their wives in front, and 





lights a clay pipe with slow deliberation. everybody is anxious to reach the pay-box. I 
“You keep your ’ands off my tile, matey, Observe that Mr. Barker is more intent on prov- 
that’s all,”’ he says. ing an obstacle to the advancement of the 


‘Leave ’im alone, Ted,” says a stout lady in Yyoungish gentleman than desirous of making 

front, whom I divine to be Mrs. Barker; ‘‘ you PFostess himself. F R 

don’t want to ’ave no row with the likes of ’im.’’ Some slight trouble with a ladv’s skirt hampers 
Mr. Barker takes this as an attempt to coerce ™Y Own advance, and I lose the Barkers until I 

him into keeping the peace, and sturdily resists ind a seat inside. It has become my luck to 


the effort. get accommodation in a seat immediately behind 
“Let ’im keep his ’ands off my tile, that’s all,” the ‘‘tile’”” so much discussed. The Barker 
he repeats. family, I discover, consists of four persons, the 


He turns a warlike eye on the youngish gentle- additional two being a daughter of seventeen and 
man, who is staring stonily ahead, and then 4 boy, a miniature representation of the said Ted, 
allows it to fall on myself, and on other peaceful bullet head and all. 
citizens. We hastily avoid his gaze. The play is ‘‘ Hamlet,”” and Mr. Barker bas 

‘Ted Barker,’”’ he says aggressively; ‘of Ber- seen it before. I have the same advantage 
mondsey.’? myself, otherwise I am sure I should wish him 

There being no dissentient voice, Mr. Barker back in Bermondsey or some nlace considerably 
removes his greasy bowler, dis i warmer. 
head to the 8 ars of those ene “oe ‘* What’s it abaht?’’ he says, in reply to a 

Accident,” he jeers, examining his head- uestion. ‘‘ Why Hamlet, of corse. Ah, you 
gear. ‘ And that’s what it was, too.” He puts. Ought to seen Ford Robinson play it, like I did !** 
his hat on again. ‘‘ Or you wouldn’t be there ‘I don’t care much about these Shakespeer’s 
where vou are,”’ he adds. things,’ observes Miss Barker. 

I endeavour to get away from this refrain by “‘ Not you,” says Ted. ‘“‘ ‘ The Bad Gel of the 
appearing to be unconscious of it, and look round Fambly’s’ more in your line, I s’pose. You sit 
on my fellow galleryites. There is a distinct ere, you don’t want no teachin’ like that.” 
nervousness prevalent in our near vicinity. ‘Don’t get a riling of ’er, Ted,’’ says Mrs. 
Couples converse in whispers, fearful that the Barker. “‘ Billy, stop kicking your feet!” 
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Billy complains that he can’t see, and the rise 
of the curtain is the signal for Mr. Barker to lodge 
strong objections to the ‘‘ fevvers’’ of a lady in 
front. He rises to expostulate and is promptly 
ordered to sit down. Mr. Barker demands to 
know if he paid his money to see “‘ ’ats,’’ and 
a wordy war brings an attendant on the scene. 
We hear again who Mr. Barker is and where he 
comes trom, and the lady in front becoming the 
centre of attention removes her hat unwillingly 
and somewhat forcibly, and we get at the play. 

Mr. Barker doesn’t think much of the actor 
who is portraying Hamlet this evening, and his 
comparisons between this gentleman’s acting and 
that of Ford Robinson are distinctly odious and 
unpleasantly audible. He airs his knowledge of 
the play in between by forecasting what is about 
to happen. 

**'Y’see, this bloke who’s a ghost, has been 
done in by his brother, who marries his old gel 
after and sneaked the throne. You'll hear ’im 
tell ’Amlet all about it in a minute.’ 

as that ° is brother with the long stockings 
right up ’is legs, Ted?” 

** No, that ain’t ’im, that’s ’Orashus, ’Amlet’s 
mate. You wait a bit, ’e don’t come on till the 
next ack.”’ 

Mr. Barker has his merry moments during the 
play. His sympathies ate clearly with Hamlet, 
and his advice to the Prince of Denmark when 
the king is present, is to ‘‘ Dot ’im one! ”’ 

Hamlet’s lunacy is the occasion of much mirth 
in Mrs. Barker, and her daughter follows the 
doings of Ophelia with a mixture of open- 
mouthed wonder and contempt. Polonius ex- 
cites Ted to humorous comment, and the family 
are amused by a forecast of what would happen 
if he appeared in Bermondsey ‘‘in that long 
shirt.’”’ 

Mr. Barker retires in search of refreshment after 
each act, becoming more’ bold and bellicose as 
the play proceeds. His wife and daughfer retain 
their seats and eat oranges, which are supple- 
mented by occasional swigs from a bottle Mr. 
Barker carries in his pocket, and which is taken 
away at each interval to be refilled. During the 
whole length of the play Billy Barker succeeds 
in making himself an unconscionable nuisance 
to everyone in his near neighbourhood. 

** Now, in this ack,’’ says Mr. Barker, as the 
curtain rises for the last time, “‘ we get the 
fighting. ’Amlet gets killed and so, does the 
other chap, Layurts; and the king and queen, too. 
They fight a dool. But before that——” 

‘Order !’’ savs a sharp voice in the rear. 

Mr. Barker is in no mood to be called to order, 
and in his efforts to find his critic he loses some 
of the play, uses language, and manages to make 
a commotion. We have the attendant with us 
again, and their interview is of an unsatisfactory 


testing 


character to all concerned, and to others. Mr. 
Barker looks upon himself as a wronged man. 
He tries to catch my eye but I am absorbed in 
the play. Mrs. Barker and her daughter by 
turns have to give him an attentive ear, and he 
succeeds in effectively spoiling their enjoyment 
of the finale. 

Mrs. Barker is sulky as they troop out, and 
Billy follows howling as they go, with a stinging 
cut over the ear for bad behaviour. 

I meet an acquaintance in the exit and get out 
with the stragglers. My last glimpse of- the 
Barker family is got as they retire through the 
doors of an adjacent public-house. 


aie 


The Actress at Home. 


Every actress should have a hobby. It is part 
of her stage equipment, as it allows her artistic 
energy to renew itself while her mind is occupied 
with matters less exacting. 

Few ladies have such a practical hobby as Miss 
Daisy Thimm, who prides herself on being a 
household expert. She loves ‘‘ fussing about 
her little home ’’ seeing that everything is spot- 
less and in perfect order, arranging the flowers 
and doing all sorts of light tasks. Going to 
market every morning is a joy, and so is cooking ! 
She claims to be a finished performer on the 
chafing dish, and her friends are enthusiespic 
over the savoury dishes she prepares. 

The love! of housekeeping is by no means un- 
usual among leading actresses. Many, of course, 
cannot be much in their homes, but after an 
actress has toured for some years and then finds 
herself established in London, Miss Thimm 
declares, she doesn’t lose any time in taking a 
little house or flat and creating the home atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, she often does real housework 
herself for the fun of it. _ 

The popular actress thinks women are born 
homemakers, whether they are actresses ‘or not. 
She instances Ellen Terry as an example. In 
all her wanderings over the globe she has kept a 
home in one corner of it, and her house in the 
country now is perfectly charming. She takes 
as much pride in it as if she were not the great 
actress she is, but just an ordinary housewife. 

That charming actress Miss Julia James 
rejoices in the fact that she is a: bachelor girl. 





. While in Paris a short time ago, where she sang 
_in ‘‘ The Arcadians ’’ in French, she firmly: de- 
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clined to become. either a French viscountess or 
marchioness. ‘I don’t want to marry,’’ She pro- 
tests. “I’ve got my own little house in London, 
and I collect lacquer and pewter and old prints, 
and I’m desirous of achieving something in my 
profession.’”” 


————— 
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People I’ve Met at the Play. 


By F. J. Randall, 
Author of ‘* The Harbottle Stories.’’ 


1,~THE BARKERS OF BERMONDSEY. 


E are at the gallery entrance, a mixed, 

perspiring crowd. I am not personally 

acquainted with the Barkers, but learn 
their name when it is publicly announced. A 
youngish gentleman immediately before me has 
inadvertently knocked a greasy bowler over the 
eyes of a gentleman immediately before him, and 
there has been a heated discussion to decide 
whether it was an accident or deliberate. 

The owner of the bowler is an aggressive person 
with closely-cropped hair and a spotted necker- 
chief. His name is Barker, and he comes from 
Bermondsey, and he takes a pride in telling us 
so repeatedly, The announcement was first 
made for the benefit of the youngish gentleman, 
who has maintained, somewhat indifferently, that 
the displacement of the bowler was an accident. 

+ Which it was, you can bet,’’ says Mr. 
Barker, ‘‘ otherwise you wouldn’t be standing 
there. Barker my name is, and don’t you forgit 
it!’’ 

The youngish gentleman has lapsed into a 
dogged silence, and endeavours to appear uncon- 
cerned, in which he fails miserably. Mr. Barker 
lights a clay pipe with slow deliberation. 

*“You keep your ’ands off my tile, matey, 
that’s all,’’ he says. 

‘** Leave ’im alone, Ted,’”’ says a stout lady in 
front, whom I divine to be Mrs. Barker; ‘‘ you 
don’t want to ’ave no row with the likes of ’im.”’ 

Mr. Barker takes this as an attempt to coerce 
him into keeping the peace, and sturdily resists 


' the effort. 


** Let ’im keep his ’ands off my tile, that’s all,’’ 


"he repeats. 


He turns a warlike eye on the youngish gentle- 
man, who is staring stonily ahead, and then 
allows it to fall on myself, and on other peaceful 
citizens. We hastily avoid his gaze. 

‘* Ted Barker,’’ he says aggressively; 
mondsey.’’ 

There being no dissentient voice, Mr. Barker 
removes his greasy bowler, displaying a bullet 
head to the view of those behind. 

** Accident,’’ he jeers, examining his head- 
gear. ‘‘ And that’s what it was, too.”” He puts 
his hat on again. ‘‘Or you wouldn’t be there 
where vou are,’’ he adds. 

I endeavour to get away from this refrain by 
appearing to be unconscious of it, and look round 
on my fellow galleryites. There is a distinct 
nervousness prevalent in our near vicinity. 
Couples converse in whispers, fearful that the 


** of Ber- 


sound of their voices may incur the displeasure 
of Mr. Barker and cause him to remind them of 
who he is and where he comes from. The 
youngish gentleman is painfully conscious of his 
position, and is being worked up to an explosive 
pitch by Mr. Barker’s taunts. I am hoping that 
Mr. Barker is subdued when he nods his head 
and repeats : 

** Keep your ’ands off my tile, that’s all.” 

It sounds like a final adjuration, and we are 
just assuring ourselves that it is when Mr. Barker 
takes his pipe from his mouth, turns his head 
and says warningly : 

** Don’t forgit; Ted Barker my name is—— ”’ 

** Oh, shut up! ’’ says the youngish gentleman, 
exasperated. 

We cannot guess how Mr. Barker will take this 
rude retort, for a bolt is noisily withdrawn and 
the people in front bestir themselves. The doors 
are open. We surge forward, getting a foothold 
with difficulty. Those who are prepared clutch 
their shillings tightly, others make struggling 
efforts to reach their pockets on the way. Young 
men seize the opportunity to squeeze their sweet- 
hearts, husbands pilot their wives in front, and 
everybody is anxious to reach the pay-box. I 
observe that Mr. Barker is more intent on prov- 
ing an obstacle to the advancement of the 
youngish gentleman than desirous of making 
progress himself. 

Some slight trouble with a ladv’s skirt hampers 
my own advance, and I lose the Barkers until I 
find a seat inside. It has become my luck to 
get accommodation in a seat immediately behind 
the ‘‘ tile’? so much discussed. The Barker 
family, I discover, consists of four persons, the 
additional two being a daughter of seventeen and 
a boy, a miniature representation of the said Ted, 
bullet head and all. 

The play is ‘‘ Hamlet,’? and Mr. Barker bas 
seen it before. I have the same advantage 
myself, otherwise I am sure I should wish him 
back in Bermondsey or some nlace considerably 
warmer. 

‘* What’s it abaht?’’ he says, in reply to a 
question. ‘‘ Why Hamlet, of corse. Ah, you 
ought to seen Ford Robinson play it, like I did ! * 

‘*T don’t care much about these Shakespeer’s 
things,’’ observes Miss Barker. 

‘Not you,”’ says Ted. ‘‘ ‘ The Bad Gel of the 


Fambly’s’ more in your line, I s’pose. You sit 

’ere, you don’t want no teachin’ like that.’’ 
“Don’t get a riling of ’er, Ted,’’ says Mrs. 

‘Billy, stop kicking your feet !’’ 


Barker. 























Billy complains that he can’t see, and the rise 
of the curtain is the signal for Mr. Barker to lodge 
strong objections to the ‘‘ fevvers’’ of a lady in 
front. He rises to expostulate and is promptly 
ordered to sit down. Mr. Barker demands to 
know if he paid his money to see “‘ ’ats,’’ and 
a wordy war brings an attendant on the scene. 
We hear again who Mr. Barker is and where he 
comes trom, and the lady in front becoming the 
centre of attention removes her hat unwillingly 
and somewhat forcibly, and we get at the play. 

Mr. Barker doesn’t think much of the actor 
who is portraying Hamlet this evening, and his 
comparisons between this gentleman’s acting and 
that of Ford Robinson are distinctly odious and 
unpleasantly audible. He airs his knowledge of 
the play in between by forecasting what is about 
to happen. 

**'Y’see, this bloke who’s a ghost, has been 
done in by his brother, who marries his old gel 
after and sneaked the throne. You’ ll hear ’im 
tell ’Amlet all about it in a minute.’ 

‘Is that ’is brother with the long stockings 
right up ’is legs, Ted?” 

** No, that ain’t ’im, that’s ’Orashus, ’Amlet’s 
mate. You wait a bit, ’e don’t come on till the 
next ack.”’ 

Mr. Barker has his merry moments during the 
play. His sympathies ate clearly with Hamlet, 
and his advice to the Prince of Denmark when 
the king is present, is to ‘‘ Dot ’im one! ’”’ 

Hamlet’s lunacy is the occasion of much mirth 
in Mrs. Barker, and her daughter follows the 
doings of Ophelia with a mixture of open- 
mouthed wonder and contempt. Polonius ex- 
cites Ted to humorous comment, and the family 
are amused by a forecast of what would happen 
if he appeared in Bermondsey ‘‘in that long 
shirt.’’ 

Mr. Barker retires. in search of refreshment after 
each act, becoming more bold and bellicose as 
the play proceeds. His wife and daughter retain 
their seats and eat oranges, which are supple- 
mented by occasional swigs from a bottle Mr. 
Barker carries in his pocket, and which is taken 
away at each interval to be refilled. During the 
whole length of the play Billy Barker succeeds 
in making himself an unconscionable nuisance 
to everyone in his near neighbourhood. 

** Now, in this ack,’’ says Mr. Barker, as the 
curtain rises for the last time, “‘ we get the 
fighting. ’Amlet gets killed and so does the 
other chap, Layurts; and the king and queen, too. 
They fight a dool. But before that——” 

** Order !’’ savs a sharp voice in the rear. 

Mr. Barker is in no mood to be called to order, 
and in his efforts to find his critic he loses some 
of the play, uses language, and manages to make 
a commotion. We have the attendant with us 
again, and their interview is of an unsatisfactory 


maiciery 


character to all concerned, and to others. Mr. 
Barker looks upon himself as a wronged man. 
He tries to catch my eye but I am absorbed in 
the play. Mrs. Barker and her daughter by 
turns have to give him an attentive ear, and he 
succeeds in effectively spoiling their enjoyment 
of the finale. 

Mrs. Barker is sulky as they troop out, and 
Billy follows howling as they go, with a stinging 
cut over the ear for bad behaviour. 

I meet an acquaintance in the exit and get out 
with the stragglers. My last glimpse of- the 
Barker family is got as they retire through the 
doors of an adjacent public-house. 


ow 


The Actress at Home. 


Every actress should have a hobby. It is part 
of her stage equipment, as it allows her artistic 
energy to renew itself while her mind is occupied 
with matters less exacting. 

Few ladies have such a practical hobby as Miss 
Daisy Thimm, who prides herself on being a 
household expert. She loves “‘ fussing about 
her little home ’’ seeing that everything is spot- 
less and in perfect order, arranging the flowers 
and doing all sorts of light tasks. Going to 
market every morning is a joy, and so is cooking ! 
She claims to be a finished performer on the 
chafing dish, and her friends are enthusiastic 
over the savoury: dishes she prepares. 

The love! of housekeeping is by no means un- 
usual among leading actresses. Many, of course, 
cannot be much in their homes, but after an 
actress has toured for some years and then finds 
herself established in London, Miss Thimm 
declares, she doesn’t lose any time in taking a 
little house or flat and creating the home atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, she often does real housework 
herself for the fun of it. 

The popular actress thinks women are born 
homemakers, whether they are actresses or not. 
She instances Ellen Terry as an example. In 
all her wanderings over the globe she has kept a 
home in one corner of it, and her house in the 
country now is perfectly charming. She takes 
as much pride in it as if she were not the great 
actress she is, but just an ordinary housewife. 

That charming actress Miss Julia James 
rejoices in the fact that she is a bachelor girl. 





. While in Paris a short time ago, where she sang 
.in ‘‘ The Arcadians ’’ in French, she firmly: de- 


clined to become. either a French viscountess or 
marchioness. ‘I don’t want to marry,”’ She pro- 
tests. “I’ve got my own little house in London, 
and I collect lacquer and pewter and old prints, 
and I’m desirous of achieving something in my 
profession.’” 
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The Playgoer’s Guide. 


Theatres and Music Halls at a Glance. 





Current Attractions at the Theatres. 


[The exact situation of the theatres in the following list will be found by a reference to the above map. | 


Aldwych (Aldwych).—‘‘ The Ever Open 
Door.’’ 
Ambassadors (West Street, Shaftesbury 


Avenue).—‘‘ I Love You.”’ 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ Never Say 
Die.”’ 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket).—‘‘ The 
New Duke.”’ 

Court (Sloane Square).—‘‘ Hindle Wakes.”’ 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus).—‘‘ Oh! I Say !!”’ 

Daly’s (Leicester Square).—‘‘ The Marriage 
Market.”’ 

Drury Lane (Drury Lane).—‘‘ Sealed Orders.”’ 

Duke of Vork’s (St. Martin’s Lane).—‘‘ The 
Adored One ’’ and ‘‘ The Will.” 

Gaiety (Strand).—‘‘ The Girl on the Film.” 

Gatric’s (Charing Cross Road).—‘‘ The Real 
Thing.”’ 

Haymarket 
Law.”’ 

His Majesty’s (Haymarket).—‘‘ Joseph and 
His Brethren.”’ 


(Haymarket). — ‘‘ Within the 


Kingsway (Great Queen Street).—‘‘ The Great 
Adventure.”’ 

Lyceum (Wellington Street).—‘‘ The Beggar 
Girl’s Wedding.”’ 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ Love and 
Laughter.”’ 

New (St. Martin’s Lane).—‘‘ The Laughing 
Husband.”’ 

Playhouse (Northumberland 
‘** Mary Goes First.’’ 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street).—‘‘ The 
Fugitive.’’ 

Queen’s (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ This Way, 
Madam.”’ 

Royalty (Dean Street, Shaftesbury Avenuc).-— 
‘* The Interlopers.’’ 

St. James's (King Street, St. 
** Androcles and the I.ion.’’ 

Savoy (Strand).—‘‘ The Grand Seigneur.”’ 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue).—‘‘ The 
Pearl Girl.’ ’ 

Vaudeville (Strand).—‘‘ Collision.’’ 

Wyndham’s (Charing Cross Road).—‘‘ Dip- 
lomacy.’’ 


Avenue).— 


James’s).— 














What the Playgoer Pays. 


“TJ “HE laws of supply and demand are hope- 

lessly inoperative in the case of the theatre. 

The privilege of calling the tune pro- 
verbially belongs to the person who pays the 
piper, but never is the customer of the theatre 
permitted to regulate the amount of his contribu- 
tion. The playgoer may certainly select his séat 
from a graduated scale of charges, but that only 
affects his comfort and convenience. The 
standard of prices remains the same whatever the 
quality of the goods. By the terms of an inex- 
orable rule the West End theatre is committed to 
the system of half-a-guinea for a stall, with the 
other seats in proportion. 


The playgoer pays. He puts down his money 
the same for the dullest play as for the most 
brilliant production, as much for the sumptuously 
mounted musical comedy, with all its wealth of 
splendour, as for the least costly entertainment 
put before him. Some productions there are, of 
course, that cannot be estimated at money’s 
worth, but to most of them a market value can be 
attached. 


No one wants to pay more for an article than 
is absolutely necessary. The millionaire is as 
keen to achieve a sound deal in motor-cars as the 
business man is to drive a hard bargain, or the 
housewife to replenish her larder at the lowest 
market prices. But the patron of the play has to 
take what is offered or leave it. And the theatres 
suffer accordingly. How much more remunera- 
tive for the stalls to be full at five shillings than 
empty at half-a-guinea ! 


Popular prices, as they are called, have been 
tried with encouraging success at the newer 
theatres. For a number of years the Lyceum has 
been running melodrama, Shakespeare, and pan- 
tomime with a 5s. stall and a sixpenny gallery, 
and the New Princes has done good business at 
the same tariff. Recently, the Aldwych has fol- 
lowed suit with every promise of prosperity. 


The system of fees is one which would also 
bear amendment. When he has naid his entrance 
money, the playgoer’s liabilities are by no means 
discharged. ‘There are the cloakroom and the 
programme to settle for—6d. each in the better 
nortions of the house, and in the former case the 
voucher often bears the warnin” that the manage- 
ment are not resnonsible for loss or damage to 
the pronertv in their charge! Americans. who 
are much more liberallv catered for. ridicule vs. 
The other night, I am told, a millionaire from the 
States, after giving sixpence to the girl who 
showed him to his seat, sixnence for the pro- 
eramme, sixvence to the clook-room attendant. 
and sixpence to the commissionaire. who called 
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his motor-brougham, said to the last-named ser- 
vitor, ‘‘ I walked along a strip of carpet just now 
for which I haven’t paid; please hand this shilling 
over to the management ! ”’ 


Is it any wonder that the effort to combat the 
competition of music hall and picture palace is 
often abortive? No less an authority than Mr. 
Cyril Maude, who himself houses his patrons 
hospitably, has told his brother managers that he 
did not see why theatres could not seat the public 
as well as the music hall did. He was beginning 
to be convinced that:as long as the ordinary 
seeker after amusement found that he got a real 
comfortable seat at a continuous show for a small 
price, he would decline to pay four times that 
amount to sit on an uncomfortable padded bench. 


I do not advocate so drastic'a descent. as some 
ot the prices indicated above. It might be a 
25 per cent. reduction, or it might be 75 per cent., 
but the playgoer should be able to say: ‘‘-A seat 
in the upper circle of this theatre is worth 4s., 
but a seat in the same position at that theatre is 
worth 2s. and no more,’’ and select the house 
most compatible with his views. A revision of 
prices of admission would be better for the play 
and better for the playgoer, and might eften be 
the means of turning the ebbing tide of failure 
into the flowing tide of success. 


POLONIUS. 





The Drama League Bulletin. 


The first bulletin of the Drama League, a 
newly-formed society designed to represent the 
interests of playgoers, is to hand. The “ bul- 
letin’’ is issued as a guide to the members of 
the League in the matter of selecting plays, 
chiefly in order that they may rally to the support 
of those which the League considers worthy, and 
possibly save them from an untimely end. 


** Androcles and the Lion,’’ at the St. James’s, 
is treated in the September bulletin, and the com- 
mittee thus declares: This production is very 
strongly recommended. The professional cri- 
tiques, for the most part, were strangely mis- 
leading, and each member is advised to form an 


individual opinion regarding it. The acting 
is of the high standard playgoers asso- 
ciate with all Granville Barker’s produc- 


, tions. It speaks a great deal for Miss McCarthv’s 
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attistic sense and the ability of Mr. O. P. 
Heggie (Androcles) and Mr. E. Sillward 
(the Lion) that her strong personality and out- 
standing charm and dignity. as the martyr 
Lavinia, does not destroy the balance of the 
play. 
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La Belle Constance. 
By Alfred Barnard. 


” ” NOW many pro’s?’”’ asked Jack Engle- 
ton, who was supporting the outer wall 
ot the New London Theatre with his 

right shoulder until such time as the management 

should think it advisable to open-the pit door and 
let in the long, eager, waiting queue. 

‘Not many,’’ replied his companion, a col- 
league in the office, named Algernon Charles. 
The tone indicated that he might be acquainted 
with one, a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand-—but 
certainly not more. ‘‘ The Nut,’’ as Algernon 
was called by intimates in the office, intended 
Jack to believe that he was acquainted with not a 
few. 

**T only know one,”’ 
touch of jealousy. 

‘‘Who?” 

‘* Dick Solariety.’’ 

“Who?” 

Jack repeated the name rather nervously, as 
though not quite sure that he had been wise in 
mentioning it ! 

** Dick Solariety !”’ 

‘* Never heard of him,’’ said The Nut. 

** Not heard of him! Why, he’s one of the 
finest comedians I ever saw! He’s it!”’ 

**T’ve never heard of him, and there are few 
I don’t know—at least, know of. What’s he in 
now ?’’ 

** Well, I don’t quite know,’’ 
colouring slightly. 

‘Where was he last?’’ persisted The Nut, 
determined to probe to the bottom the mystery 


said Jack, not without a 


responded Jack, 


of the existence of a comedian whom he did not 


know—or, at least, know of. 

**T saw him at Bargate-on-Sea during my holi- 
days. Got to know him awfully well; had a 
couple of drinks. with him.’ 

‘* Bargate?) Which theatre? ”’ persisted The 
Nut. 

“‘ Well, he wasn’t exactly in a theatre; he ‘was 


’ the funny man in Walpole’ s Wimpernels—on the 


beach, you know.’ 
The Nut stared at Jack Engleton in silence for 


aspace. Then, with a touch of scorn, he said : 
**T was talking about pro’s, not pierrots. 
Why, I——”’ 


** Well, Dick——’’ faintly protested Jack, feel- 
ing none the less uncomfortable because a very 
smart little girl, with ‘‘ lady typist ’’ stamped all 
over her, had ceased to converse with her com- 
panion just behind in order to listen to the 
manner in which The Nut was scoring over him. 

‘Lord bless the man!’ broke in The Nut, 
mainly for the benefit of pleasing the typist, of 
whose attention he was conscious. ‘‘ But buskers 
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* thought 


ain’t pro’s. I mean pro’s—like La Belle Con- 
stance, whom we’re going to see to-night. I 
know her.”’ 

** Really !’’ returned Jack, trying to feel less 
uncomfortable, although the presence of the 
typist made that impossible. 

** Yes ’’—with a glance over his shoulder— 
‘my sister-in-law used to know her when she 
was eleven—when she first went on the stage at 
a pound a week. She’s getting {150 now. She’s 
it. Jolly fine. You wait till you see her to- 
night.” 

‘*T’m looking forward to it—rather !”’ 

Jack was recovering his prestige in the eyes of 
the typist because he was a friend of the man 
who knew La Belle Constance. 

‘* Yes, she’s fine; but she’s a devil.”’ 

‘So? How?” 

‘Oh, she plays up everybody. Goes into a 
shop and turns the place inside out without buy- 
ing anything—and all that.’’ 

‘*Phew!’’ whistled Jack. ‘‘ Is that so?’’ 

‘Rather! Flings contracts in the faces of 
managers because her dressing-room isn’t just 
what she thinks it ought to be.’’ 

** My word, does she, though?”’ . 

‘“And if anybody else in the plav scores over 
her—gets more applause, you know, and that sort 
of thing—she’d as soon bundle them into the 
orchestra as look at them.’ 

** You don’ t say so. -Why, I should never have 





But exactly what it was Jack would never have 
thought neither the young ladv tynist nor her 
friend nor Algernon Charles ever knew, for just 
at that moment the multitude of feet of ‘the 
many-footed queue started to shuffle: - There was’ 
a general move forward, the theatre had con- 
descended ‘to open its ‘doors; and conversation 
was interrupted. 

The moment the movement started Algernon 
raised his hat and politely invited the typist to 
‘keep close up’”’ in order that the hooligans at 
the back should not push her and her friend out 
of the place to which they were legitimately 
entitled. Stumbling up a few steps, a 
momentary. jam in a corner while planking down 
half-crowns on a zinc patch at the mouth of 
the ticket office, and then a stampede brought 
them to their seats. 

Algernon and Jack secured seats in the centre 
of the front row of the pit, and a glance over the 
shoulder sufficed to show them that the typist 
and her friend were immediately behind them. 

Sure of a good audience, Aleernon proceeded 
to follow up the subject of Ia Belle Constance. 














‘* You’ve no idea,’’ said he, now quite openly 
addressing the ladies behind, as well as Jack, 
‘“no idea at all what La Belle is like. On the 
stage a dream—beautiful, lovely. She’s——”’ 

‘* Sweet,’’ murmured the typist. 

‘‘That’s it,’’ replied Algernon, gratified— 
‘sweet. But off the stage—well, every step 
she takes gets her into a quarrel with someone. 
She’s always scrapping. Ask any dressmaker-or 
milliner in London. She’s tried ’em all, and 
after turning the heads of the men bald and the 
hair of madames grey, she’s left ’em all with 
gowns specially made for her on their hands, be- 
cause she declares they don’t fit. Hundreds of 
pounds’ worth of gowns all over London. Hats 
worth thousand—hats galore, ordered by her that 
she won’t have! Oh, I tell you. she’s it! ’”’ 

** Vet she is so sweet on the stage,’’ murmured 
the young lady at the back. 

** Yes, on the stage; but of-—my word! Why 
the first night of this piece she refused to go on 
just at the last moment because the manager 


hadn’t raised his hat to her as he passed her on 


the way to her dressing-room. Refused to go on! 
Think of it!”’ 

*“ What did they do?’’ asked Jack. 

‘* Whatever did they ?’’ came from the typist 
at the back. 

“Why, put on her 
manager apologised.’’ 

‘*And did he apologise?’’ asked the typist, 
breathlessly. 

** Did he! I should rather think so. Would 
have got the sack if he hadn’t. and——’”’ 

The lights went down. The orchestra burst 
into melody and conversation ceased. 

Jack had been much interested by his col- 
league’s inner knowledge. He was longing to see 
La Belle, of whom he now knew so much. 
London was raving about her; but how much 
inore interesting was she to the few who really 
knew what she was like off the stage! The 
curtain was up and a chorus of beautiful ladies 
absorbed the gaze of the audience. 

In a few moments La Belle, to a round of 
applause, made her entrance. 

Jack had never seen her before this, and he 
had never been so deeply impressed by anyone 
in all his life. From the moment she came on 
he ceased to bother about the storv of the play. 
He feasted his eyes upon her while she was on, 
and fretted feverishly for her reappearance when 
she was off. Algernon whispered remarks to him 
from time to time, but these he did not hear. So 
at last Algernon addressed his remarks to the 
ladies behind. 

For Jack’s vision there was only one object— 
a slight girl dressed in a pretty silk frock that 
came down to her knees. She had a rather sma'}, 


understudy until the 
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round laughing face; a pair of the finest and 
brownest eyes he had ever beheld. 

When the curtain went down on the first act 
he was “‘ all gone’’ on La Belle, and during the 
interval he was scarcely aware that Algernon was 
buying chocolates for the lady typist and her 
friend. His thoughts were running riot around 
La Belle. He already disbelieved every word 
that Algernon had said of her. How could that 
sweet little girl ever refuse to accent delivery of 
a dress that didn’t fit? Preposterous! How 
could she throw a contract in a manager’s face ? 
Absurd! Or push a brother or sister artist ‘into 
the orchestra? Utterly ridiculous! Algernon 
must be a liar! There could be no other word 
for him. Jack could never believe it. Why, she 
was as sweet as—— yon 

‘* Never think she got a stage manager the 
sack because her dressing-room table had a dead 
wasp on it, would you? ”’ 

Algernon’s voice broke 
reflection with a jarring note. 

** Would you?” persisted The Nut. 

**You wouldn’t,’? murmured the lady typist 
and her friend with chocolate-laden breath. 

‘Would you?” repeated Algernon, nudging 
Jack. 

**T wouldn’t, and I don’t!’’ barked Jack 
suddenly, and his jaw snapped on the words. 

Algernon winked at the lady typist behind 
him. Probably he wanted to.wink at her in any 
case, and Jack afforded him an excellent excuse. 

The wink was accompanied by the words: 

** Poor. Jack’s got it like all the men who don’t 
know her.’’ 

** Sh-h-h |” 

Another chocolate-laden breath from the 
typist behind, the curtain went up, and the 
audience, especially Jack, became once more 
absorbed. 

Jack did not know that he was, within a few 
minutes, to live the greatest moment of his life. 
Yet he remembered long afterwards that there 
was some strange force working within him. He 
was in a condition when anything might happen 
to him. It would not have surprised him if 
he had become suddenly possessed of wings and 
flown to the stage to carry off La Belle Constance. 

To explain his condition simply, he was as 
much in love with La Belle Constance as a young 
ledger clerk earning the biggest salary he could 
screw out of a skinflint firm, and with absolutely 
no prospects whatever, could be with an actress 
earning £150 a week, which, of course, is being 
in love to a far greater degree than a duke with 
£50,000 a year (if there be any such left) can be 
with a chorus girl earning two pounds a week. 

Love—just that. And the only circumstance 
that could have caused him to withdraw his gaze 
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from the stage while La Belle was on would 
have been the possession of a pistol with which 
he could have blown out Algernon’s brains for 
having said a word against the lady who had 
enthralled him. 

Several times Algernon, whispering to the 
chocolate-consuming nymphs behind him, and 
indicating Jack with a crooked thumb, whispered, 

** He’s got it—bad!”’ 

A wonderful deflection of the eyelid accom- 
panied the words each time. 

Jack, all unconscious of these mundane triviali- 
ties, worshipped La Belle, and went serenely but 
steadily gasp by gasp to the greatest moment 

of his life. 

It came at last. 

The chorus, led by La Belle, who carried a 
basket of flowers beautifully bunched for distri- 
bution among the audience, glided from the stage 
across the gangway that, @ la Reinhardt, was 
an essential part of the show. The gangway 
ended a yard away from the centre of the front 
seat in the pit. A yard away from Jack, in fact. 

There paused the smiling, entrancing La Belle, 
whilst she hurled floral tributes to the audience 
clamouring for them. 

Mechanically Jack raised his hands, and for 
ene brief moment his blood boiled in the sun- 
light of a glance from those wonderful eyes. 

A bunch of violets fell into his palms, and he 
knew no more except that he held them. 

Over his head flew other bunches, and the lady 
typist dropped her bag of chocolates in catching 
one. Algernon caught a third bunch, and gave 
it to the lady typist’s friend. Jack held on to 
his, and was still crushing it between his palms 
when the curtain went down on Act II. 

A buzz of conversation filled the theatre. Jack 
gradually slid out of a dream, and as he did so 
became conscious of something cutting into the 
palms of his hands. While Algernon and the 
ladies behind were engrossed in chatter that fore- 
boded a further meeting at no distant date 
between The Nut and the lady typist, Jack half 
opened his palms between his knees and looked. 

Perhaps it was a piece of wire used to bind the 
flowers together. Yet—— 

Something in his hands, nestling among the 
flowers, dazzled his eyes. He nearlv choked with 
excitement. He stared and strained until his eyes 
ached. 

It was a diamond ring. 

It was her ring—the diamond ring of La Belle 
Constance! He realised it suddenly. His under- 
standing, working in spite of his enthralled self, 
told him that in throwing that bunch of flowers 
which he now held, La Belle’s ring had slipped 
from her finger. 

And now he held it. Now he could go to her. 
Here was something which he must return to her. 


She would 
It was 
As soon as the 


He would meet her face to face. 
thank him. Shake him by the hand. 


Fate—Fate, that’s what it was. 
show was over he would—— 

** Wake up, old man! I was just saying: the 
last row La Belle had was with a policeman on 
point duty at Charing Cross, because he wouldn’t 
hold up the traffic for her while she crossed the 
road. You wouldn’t think it, would you?”’ 

‘* N—n—no,’”’ murmured Jack, with a dry 
tongue. 

‘Why, what’s the matter? Feel faint? It’s 
the heat. Take three deep breaths and——’”’ 

“Ts he ill?’ asked the lady typist. 

‘“N—n—no. I’m O.K.!” murmured Jack, 
recovering and grasping the ring so firmly that 
the stones cut his flesh. ‘‘ But I think I’ll get 
outside for a bit.’’ 

With which Jack got up and struggled along 
to the exit. A growing growl followed him out. 
He left many aching toes behind him, and occa- 
sionally kicked something which might conceiv- 
ably have been a shin. 

At last he got out, and, acting upon impulse, 
approached the commissionaire. 

‘* Where’s the stage door?’’ he asked. 

The commissionaire regarded him stolidly and 
silently for nearly a minute, very much with the 
eye of a man sympathetically inclined towards 
a pal who had suddenly gone mad. 

“‘ First on the right—sharp turn to the left.” 

Jack, still grasping the ring, dashed off, and, 
reaching the stage door breathlessly enquired of 
that phlegmatic person, the stage-door keeper, for 
‘‘ Miss Constance.’? The stage-door keeper re- 
quired his name, which he gave. With breath- 
less anticipation he waited for the result of this 
first step towards an interview with the woman 
who had fascinated him. He lived years of 
anxiety in the minutes he waited. La Belle would 
not know his name! She would refuse to see 
him! Of course, he ought to have thought of 
that. But how could he send his name in in 
such a way that she would give him an inter- 
view? How 

‘** Miss Constance says will you state your busi- 
ness? ”’ 

The phlegmatic gentleman who daily acted as 
a bodyguard to the Stars broke in upon his 
thoughts. 

For a moment he stared wildly. Then he stam- 
mered incoherently something like ‘‘ personal— 
won’t keep her a minute.’’ 

The phlegmatic gentleman became 
serious : 

** State your business, please.’’ 

The soul of Jack Engleton seemed to burst into 
flame: anyhow, he felt that there was an ex- 
plosion somewhere inside. 
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‘* Hang it all, I must see her!” he blurted 
out, “‘ why, I’ve got her ring!”’ 

‘*What!’’ gasped the phlegmatic gentleman, 
*‘ you’ve got it !—why, she’s raising Cain inside 
—turning the place upside down—swears that— 
well, you come this way now—come on, sir, 
we’re all glad to see you. No, don’t take your 
hat off, it’s draughty. Where on earth did you 
get ” 

/While the stage-door keeper, now regarding 
Jack as nothing short of an angel out of heaven, 
was thus talking he was leading Jack along cor- 
ridors. up stairs, round corners, by quaintly- 
dressed and painted-faced beings, who looked 
very different to him in close contact from what 
they did in “‘ front.’’ At last, so dazed that he 
couldn’t have found his way back to the stage 
door unaided had he tried, he came upon a group 
of people in the passage. Like others he had 
passed, they were dressed in all sorts and con- 
ditions of dresses of the play. They formed a 
half-circle round an open dressing-room door. 
Radiating from that open door came bright light 
and also the sound of a voice raised in anger, a 
girl’s voice, a voice that sounded as familiar to 
Jack as though he had known it for a lifetime. 

**T tell you,” the voice was saying to the half- 
circle around the door, in the centre of which 
stood a dejected figure in evening dress, the 
theatre manager, ‘‘I tell you I left my ring here 
on the table. I’ll have the theatre turned inside 
out and upside down if you don’t find it at 
‘once !”’ 

** But are you sure you 

The manager tried to get in a word. Accus- 
tomed to these moments of difficulty, he had 
bided his time, but had leapt in at the wrong 
moment, after all. 

“Am I sure? Don’t you think I know what 
I'm doing? I left my ring here—somebody 
has——”’ 

“* But my dear Miss Constance——’ 

The manager’s tuin, however, was not yet. 

“*Tt’s no good you talking. I say I left my 
ring here, and I know what I’m doing. [——’’ 

‘* Ahem—hem! Beg pardon, Miss Constance, 
but this gentleman’s got your ring!’’ 

The voice of the stage-door keeper arrested the 
attention of all, and Jack found himself suddenly 
the uncomfortable centre of observation, a dozen 
pairs of eyes being suddenly riveted on his face. 

‘*You’ve got my ring?’”’ cried La Belle Con- 
stance, stepping forward and breaking through 
the half circle. ‘‘ Where is it? Where did you 
get it?”’ 

Jack stammered considerably, but managed to 
articulate, as he held out towards her the ring: 

** You see, it came off when you threw these 
violets, and I caught it and——’”’ 
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‘* So you didn’t leave it on your dressing-table,~ 
after all!’’ said the manager triumphantly. 

For a moment La Belle Constance flashed her 
beautiful eyes upon him. Then she-said, 

‘“‘’'That’s none of your business! ”’ 

The manager wilted, at which there could be 
little wonder. 

La Belle came close up to Jack, and having 
slipped her ring on—as Jack noted with a pang— 
she placed her hands on his shoulders, and, look- 
ing into his eyes as though she loved him better 
than anybody or anything on earth, she said, 

**You’re a dear, sweet, kind man! I never 
can thank you enough. Come right into my 
dressing-room and talk to me! You’re worth all 
these ’’—a wave of the hand indicated the uni- 
verse—‘‘ put together !”’ : 

And Jack, her arm suddenly linked through 
his, was led very much as a lamb to the slaughter. 

She talked to him, she-petted him, she bewil- 
dered him, and presently said good-byé to him 
in a way that made him feel as though he was 
about to evaporate. She gave him an auto- 
graphed photograph of herself wearing one of 
her most bewitching smiles and endless frills and 
feminine adornments. 

Jack stumbled out of the theatre, going down 
several corridors that led nowhere in his effort 
to find the stage door. He finally owed his 
emancipation to the stage-door keeper, who had 
really seen many young men ‘lose their way 
after coming out of La Belle’s room. 

He did not re-enter the pit. Instead, he paced 
up and down, cooling his head in the night air 
until at last his friend-eseorting the chocolate- 
consuming nymphs came out. 

** Hullo, old man, feel better?’’ asked Alger- 
non, ‘ 

‘* What a shame you had to miss the show! ”’ 
murmured the lady typist and her friend in 
chorus. 

** Much better, thanks!” replied Jack. 

“That’s the game,’’ responded Algernon 
gladly. ‘‘I’m just seeing these ladies to their 
train! Good-bye—see you to-morrow !”’ 

Jack said good-bye, not being sufficiently him- 
self to suggest participating in the pleasure, al- 
though the lady typist’s friend certainly looked 
volumes of invitations at him. 

Left to himself, he mounted a ’bus, and talked 
to himself so much that a nervous person occupy- 
ing the seat next to him got off the vehicle before 
reaching her destination. He talked about La 
Belle to himself until he got home and into bed. 
Then he dreamt about her. 

In the morning he awoke with a terrible head- 
ache, and, as he sat up in bed, he muttered: 

** Oh, she is lovely, but—fancy being married 
to her!!*’ Tue Enp. 
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The Variety ‘Theatres. 


“The Gay Lothario,” at the Empire. 
Vaudeville in One Scene, by C. H. Bovill. 
Music by Frank Tours. 


Produced on Monday, September 15. 


Messrs. Shaun Glenville, Rene Koval, Vernon Wat- 
son, Charles T’'roode, and Fred Payne, Misses Kate 
Sergeantson, Unity More, Florence Helm, Peggy 
Lvelyn, and Maidie Hope. 

A complete change in the Empire pabulum was 
made by the production of ‘‘ The Gay Lothario,”’ 
which claims to be neither revue nor musical 
comedy, but just a ‘‘ vaudeville.’”’? As a fact it 
proved to be a mixture, and a very palatable one, 
of all three. The novelty has few of those terp- 
sichorean evolutions with which the Leicester 
Square House is associated, but it made a signal 
success, and one that was not a little due to the 
inclusion in the cast of a new comedian who has 
not before figured in an important production in 
the West End. 

The title of the piece refers to the musical 
comedy of the same name that is being produced 
at ‘‘ Bailey’s Theatre,’’ London. The actor who 
gives the play its mame is a _ rare public 
favourite and is so sought after by the ladies that 
his manager is obliged to insert in his contract 
a clause to the effect that he shall not marry 
within a given period under a thousand pounds 
penalty. He does marry, but secretly, and takes 
his bride, who had been a widow, to a remote 
seaside resort to spend the honeymoon. 

Unhappily, the same place is chosen for a 
holiday by his manager, Sir George Toorish, who 
had himself cherished a warm regard for the 
widow. There is thus a double reason why 
Bailey must not know that his leading man is 
married, and the newly-wedded husband has the 
chagrin of looking on while Toorish makes love 
to his wife. All things come right in the end 
with the ease characteristic of the class of 
comedy. Bailey is let into the secret and is in- 
duced to forego the fine. 

The amorous theatrical manager was undet- 
taken by Mr. Shaun Glenville, who was divert- 
ing throughout. He lost no opportunity of 
making fun, and the sight of the jovial Toorish 
in a borrowed dress suit with concertina trousers, 
endeavouring to descend the grand staircase uf 
a hotel gracefully, was indescribably droll. 
Laughter was also occasioned by Mr. Vernon 
Watson, who, as a stage-struck noodle, varied 
his humorous performance by truly able 
impersonations of Sir Herbert Tree and innumer- 
able star actors. Miss Maidie Hope was a smart 


and vivacious bride, and Miss Unity More re- 
velled in the roguishness of a young lady who 
is ‘‘ gone’ on the stage. 

The piece has some bright songs and sparkling 
melodies, and the manner in which it was re- 
ceived gave the highest hopes of success. 


“ Half-an-Hour,” at the Hippodrome. 


Play, in One Act and Three Scenes, by Sir James 
Barrie. 
Produced on Monday, September 29. 
Messrs. Edmund Gwenn, Sydney Valentine, Frank 
Esmond, J. Woodall-Birde, and James English, Miss 


Gertrude Lang, Miss Netta Westcott, and Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh. 


A Barrie play at a variety theatre is an event 
of outstanding importance, and an audience 
worthy of the occasion assembled to do it honour. 
The playlet was a finished exposition of an 
episode hardly within the bounds of probability, 
but dramatic to a degree. 

The half hour of the piece is fateful to the 
life of Lady Lilian Garson, who, having 
quarrelled with her husband—a rich, vulgar 
plebeian—decides to go off to Egypt with a young 
engineer whose ship is about to sail. The lover 
goes out to call a cab in which to travel to the 
station and is run over and killed. 

The tragedy has such an effect on Lady Lilian 
that she returns home to her husband. 

Meanwhile, the doctor who had attended the 
dying man proves, by a remarkable coincidence, 
to be one of the dinner-party which Lady Lilian’s 
husband is giving, and the intensity of the play 
lies in the way in which her ladyship manages 
to avoid letting her husband know of her 
escapade, although the doctor tells the story to 
the guests, without, however, divulging the name 
of the parties interested. 

Artistes of the first class enhanced the chances 
of the play, and it must be said that success was 
completely achieved. Miss Irene Vanbrugh had 
been secured for the arduous part of the 
wife, and proved herself once again the 
consummate artist. No actor could do 
better justice to the rdédle of the hectoring 
brute Mr. Garson than Mr. Edmund Gwenn, and 
his portrayal was effective in every respect. Mr. 
Sydney Valentine, coming on from his engage- 
ment in ‘‘ The Will’’ at the Duke of York’s, 
added to the effect of the piece by his able per- 
formance of the doctor, and a neat sketch of < 
lodging-house slavey was given by Miss Gertrude 
Lang. The playlet was enthusiastically received. 























“Nobby, V.C.,” at the Oxford. 


Musical Military Play. 
Book and Music by Daisy McGeoch. 
Produced on Monday, September 22. 
Miss Gladys. Doree-Thorne, Mr. John Browne, Mr. 
Sam Walsh, and Mr. Hayden Coffin. 

‘Memories of former triumphs were revived by 
Mr. Hayden Coffin in the musical playlet which 
was produced at the Oxford on the 22nd ult. 
He appeared as a private of a Highland regiment 
stationed in India, who for his aristocratic bear- 
ing has gained the sobriquet of ‘‘ Nebby’”’ and 
for his bravery has won the Victoria Crose. 
Nobby is really a scion of nobility, but rather than 
give his hand where his heart could never be he 
had left the ancestral home end joied the Army. 

Curiously enough, the lady his father wanted 
him to marry had similar sentiments and became 
a Red Cross nurse. Neither of the young people 
had seen each other, so it follows inevitably that 
the lady who tends ‘‘ Nobby ”’ during the healing 
of the wound incurred in saving a comrade’s life 
is the very one whom his father intended he 
should marry. So congratulations all round ! 

Mr. Hayden Coffin bore himself nobly as the 
Highlander hero, and sang his songs with all his 
old expression. Miss Gladys Doree-Thorne 
made a comely and melodious nurse, and fun was 
liberally supplied by Mr. Sam Walsh as a cockney 
private. 


Ode to Sarah Bernhardt. 


Following are the lines written by Mr. Owen 
Scaman, the Editor of Punch, and dedicated to 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt for the benefit perform- 
ance at the Coliseum in aid of the Charing Cross 
and French Hospitals on Oct. 11: 

If in the cup of all delight 
Some bitter dregs are left to drain 
For those who think on other’s pain 
On suffering hid from pity’s sight 
Through weary noon and lonely night; 


So it is not with us to-day : 
This hour at least may lightly speed 
Because we know what cruel need 
The fruit it bears shall timely stay, 
What tears our hands shall wipe away, 


For this’she brings her golden dowers, 
Tragedy’s Queen from over seas, 
To soften life’s own tragedies, 

And fashion in a chain of flowers 

New links to bind her land to ours. 


And touched afresh, our hearts embrace 
Their presence who, in such a cause, 
Loyal to Love’s imperial laws, 

Still claim, beyond all pride of place, 

The right of Kings to serve their race. 





_ music-hall stage. 
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** Marie Lloyd at Liberty.’’ So ran one of 
the headlines dealing with the case of Miss 
Lloyd’s temporary detention at New York. In- 
credible! You may search the back page of 
““The Era’ for twenty years past without 
finding one instance in which the ‘‘ queen of 
comediennes’’ advertised that she was dis- 
engaged. 





The music-hall is about to lose one of its 
brightest stars—brightest that is in the matter of 
personality as well as of effulgence. ° Happy 
Fanny Fields is to be married, aud on November 
8 she leaves England for America, where the 
wedding knot is to be tied on the 27th. The 
happy bride’s no less happy bridegroom is Dr. 
A. J. Rongy, whom she met in New York under 
romantic circumstances some five years ago. 





Happy Fanny has had twelve years on the 
Her chance came in America 
during the performance of a musical comedy. An 
awkward wait occurred through trouble with the 
scenery, and the manager called out.to the four- 
teen-year-old girl, ‘‘ Happy kid, can you do any- 
thing?’’ The “‘ Happy kid’’ could, and gave 
the audience the weeping act and the laughing 
act which have since become “‘ variety ’’ classics. 
At sixteen she was a “‘star,’’ and a few years 
later found her at the Royal Command perform- 
ance at the Palace. 





Once again has the music hall come in for 
Royal recognition, the King and Queen 
graciously giving their patronage to the ‘‘ Good 
Samaritan ’’ performance at the Coliseum on the 
11th. All the stars of both professions combined 
to make the event a memorable one. Sir Henry 
Wood made for the occasion a special orchestral 
arrangement of the French National Anthem, 
‘« The Marseillaise,’’ written by Rouget de L’Isle. 





The newest novelty at the London Hippo- 
drome is called ‘‘ The Escalade, or Magic 
Staircase.’’ It comes from New York, and is a 
most ingenious contrivance. Upon a staircase 
which rises the whole width of the stage, from 
the floor to flies, an army of charmingly arrayed 
girls go through a number of cleverly executed 
marches and countermarches, finally grouping 
themselves in an effective ensemble. At inter- 
vals in their pretty manceuvres a number of 
varietv turns are given, including Leslie Sarony, 
an American ‘‘ buck ’’ dancer: Willie Solar, a 
“leg maniac”? and Miss Mazie King, whose 
ballet dancing delighted a crowded house. 
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The Picture Playgoer. 


REMARKABLE advance has been made 

of late in the development of English 

cinematography, and though I have no 
desire whatever to decry the output of foreign 
firms, it is good to know that British 
enterprise stands in a fair way of holding 
its own. I allude particularly to the pro- 
duction by the new firm the London Film 
Company, of which Sir William Bass is chairman 
and Mr. R. T. Jupp one of the directors. Their 
first essay took the form of that essentially 
English subject, ‘‘ The House of Temperley,”’ 
written by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, and a picture 
was produced perfect as possible in every detail. 
So engrossed was I indeed in the story on the 
screen that when I saw Mr. Ben Webster, the 
principal actor, who had been witnessing the 
picture from the circle, coming out after the show 
on the occasion of its production at the West End 
Cinema, I marvelled for the moment how quickly 
he had removed his make-up ! 





The story of ‘‘ The House of Temperley,’’ as 
is well-known, is British from every point of 
view, and as it was enacted amid English sur- 
roundings, with every national characteristic, its 
realism was complete. The climatic conditions 
are against the making of pictures in the open, 
but the London Film Company surmounted all 
difficulties, and though many miles of film were 
“‘scrapped’’ before the desired result was 
obtained, a triumph was secured in the end. 





Mr. Arthur Bourchier and his talented wife, 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh, journeyed down to Lulu- 
land, Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s beautiful home 
in Bushey, Herts, in order to enact for filming 
purposes the letter-reading scene from ‘‘ Mac- 
beth.”” The popular players seemed quite in 
their element and acted with all their wonted 
artistry. This is the first time this eminent actor 
and actress have acted for the purposes of a film 
production, and ‘‘ Macheth”’ is sure to prove 
attractive. 





An enthusiast in cinematograpnhy is Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, who superintends the filming of 
pictures at Bushey. His first film, entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Wood Carver,’’ has been produced at Bushey, 
and was recently projected on the screen for 


the delectation of a private audience, Sir Hubert 
himself acting the old wood carver with distinc- 
tion. The fourteenth-century romance had an 
adinirable setting in the beautiful scenery around 
the artist’s picturesque home, the village 
festivities of the period being faithfully repro- 
duced, and providing some perfect rural pictures. 
Miss May Blaney, leading lady at the Strand 
Theatre in ‘‘ The Barrier,’’ played the réle of the 
old wood carver’s daughter with naturalness. 





Distinguished actors are entering quite enthusi- 
astically into the art of playing to the camera. Sir 
Herbert Tree long since tasted its delights, and 
among the most recent of the leading actors are 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. 
H. B. Irving, and Mr. Seymour Hicks. Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson has been screened in 
‘* Hamlet,’’ and the representation of Shakes- 
peare’s famous play at the New Gallery Cinema, 
Regent-street, delighted a crowded house, in 
which representatives of art, literature, society, 
and the drama figured. While one of course 
missed the immortal lines of the tragedy, some 
compensation was found in seeing the events por- 
trayed in a way impossible on the regular stage. 
Sir Johnston’s play of feature was eloquent in the 
extreme, and those familiar with the text of the 
play had no difficulty in forming many of the 
sentences supposed to fall from the lips of the 
moody Dane. Miss Gertrude Elliott was the 
Ophelia, and the rest of the Drury Lane company 
officiated in the remaining parts. 





The latest discoveries of science were allied in 
a novel way on the occasion, for Sir Johnston, 
then on his way to America, sent the following 
message by wireless :—‘‘ It is with infinite regret 
that I cannot be with you to-night. The call of 
work leads me to America, and, after that, rest. I 
hope your audience will enjoy our pictorial repre- 
sentation of ‘Hamlet.’ In bidding you au 
revoir I am not saying good-bye. My wife and 
colleagues join me in this message.—ForBES- 
ROBERTSON.”’ 





The King has shown interest in the cinema on 
many occasions, and the Royal Princes are almost 
regular visitors to the Marble Arch Electric 
Palace when the Royal Family is in town. It 























has nevertheless been asserted in more than one 
quarter that high-class films do not pay; but that 
statement is designated as absurd by Mr. E. 
Laurillard, of the New Gallery Cinema. ‘‘ We 
have,’”’ says Mr. Laurillard, ‘‘ consistently aimed 
at the New Gallery and our other theatres at 
securing the highest class of film possible, and the 
large audiences we have every day are ample testi- 
mony to the appreciation of the films. As a 
matter of fact, we have been so successful with 
the production of ‘ Hamlet’ and other high-class 
films that we are going further and have secured 
a film from Paris, played by leading Parisian 
actors, of Dumas’ ‘ Three Musketeers.’ ”’ 





A ‘** Fashion Gazette,’’ duly ‘‘ edited,’’ is the 
latest use to which the cinematograph is put. The 
new scheme consists of a series of life-motion pic- 
tures in natural colours, illustrating all phases of 
the mode. Fashions in society, sport, the car, 
aviation, society dancing and on the stage, etc., 
are shown amid charming surroundings. A large 
proportion of the illustrations will, it is said, be 
reliable indications of the coming modes, and it 
is safe to predict that the Urban Kinemacolor 
‘‘ Fashion Gazette ’’ at the Scala will be popular 
with the fair sex, who will thus be able to see 
the fashions of beautiful living models, in correct 
colours, exactly as they are worn. 





The fashions from the stage are demonstrated 
by leading actresses. Mme. Lydia VYavorska 
(Princess Bariatinsky) denotes the ‘‘ Beauty of 
Line’’; Miss Joy Chatwyn demonstrates the 
Grecian mode; Mme. Bonita illustrates, among 


other fashions, those of ‘‘ Rag-time’’; Miss 
Dorothy Minto presents a series of simple 
fashions; Miss Sybil de Bray, from the 


Criterion Theatre, displays the charm of bridal 
array; and ‘‘ Coming Modes’”’ are indicated by 
Miss Violet Essex and other fascinating ladies. 


The  editress 
Abby Meehan. 
Gazette,’’ says 





Miss 
the 
be 


the Gazette is 
‘““A fresh issue of 
Miss Meehan, “will 
shown on the screen at least four times 
a year when the fashions are changing, 
and will run to the end of each season, being 
in the meantime kept up-to-date, the firms who 
participate in the production having the option of 
changing their fashions in order to keep step 
with the mode.’’ 


of 





The cost of producing cinematograph films 
runs frequently to inconceivable prices. The bill 
for ‘‘ The Miracle,’’ for instance. is stated to have 
been £15,000. ‘‘“Ivanhoe’’ cost more than 
£5,000, and even the contract for the dresses to 
be used in ‘‘ Queen Victoria ”’ amounts to £1,250. 
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The total cost of this production is said to exceed 
£10,000. ‘‘ Hamlet ’”’ is likewise a £10,000 film. 
The cost incurred in the purchase and produc- 
tion of the series of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ’’ films is 
estimated at least at £30,000, while the actual 
outlay on ‘‘ The Battle of Gettysburg ’’ was more 
than £16,000. The English rights of ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis ?’’ alone cost £7,600. 





The pictures of a bull fight shown at the 
Majestic Theatre in Tottenham Court Road are of 
special interest. Tourists to Spain have avoided 
being present at such an exhibition, which is 
usually accompanied by incidents revolting to the 
refined mind, and the present film has been re- 
duced in length. The original film was about 
4,000 feet long, and as shown in Latin countries 
takes more than two hours to exhibit, but the film 
in question is only 1,400 feet in length. The bull 
fight represented at the Majestic took place in the 
grand arena of the colossal Amphitheatre at 
Nimes in May of this year and was witnessed by 
some 40,000 people. The two most celebrated 
matadors, Rafael Gonzalez and Juan Cecilio, took 
part. They were accompanied by picadors and 
banderilleros from Spain, Portugal, and South 
America. The elaborate and striking uniforms 
worn by these men contrasted strangely with the 
stones of the two-thousand-year-old Amphi- 
theatre. The scene was filmed by sixteen 
cameras which were. placed at various points 
round the arena. The photographic rights alone 
cost £800. 





An educational course of pictures for the 
special benefit of school children has been 
organised by Messrs. Pathé Fréres. A matinée 
programme is to be shown. each week in the 
principal cinemas in every large town in the 
country, and will include at least one picture 
from each of the following sections: Animal and 
Reptile Life, Insect and Pond Life, Marine Life, 
Bird Life, Plant Life, Industries, Travel and 
Geography, Science, and one Recreative picture. 
The success of this scheme depends to a large 
extent upon the co-operation of the teachers, who 
will be supplied a week in advance with the exact 
programme of the next matinée by the theatre, 
together with details of the pictures, so that they 
may prepare their pupils beforehand. 





Sir Herbert Tree is making arrangements for 
the filming of ‘‘ Joseph and His Brethren.’’ Sir 
Herbert intends to control the entire production, 
and it will probably not be presented until the 
actual representation has been seen by many 
more thousands of playgoers at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. ARIEL. 
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Plays for Playgoers. 


“ Darling Jack.” 


A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 


sToAaTTS 


flat. Doors right, left and centre.- Centre leads 
to hall and street. Left to bath-room. Right to 
MRS. MANNERING’S dressing-room. There is a 
trouser press and articles of men’s attive about 
the room. 

(Before the curtain rises an angry male 
voice is heard irritably declaiming about 
soap, shaving, and households. As the 
curtain rises a pair of slippered feet walk- 
ing about (man in pyjamas) comes into 
view.) 

(When the curtain goes up JacK MAn- 
NERING is seen in pyjamas, his face half- 
lathered, standing before the dressing-table 
in daintily-furnished bedroom. He is in 
a state of nerves—the shaving water is not 
hot enough, the soap won’t lather, the 
bristles come out of the brush, nothing, in 
short, is right for him. The bedroom is so 
furnished that the middle-class public in 
the audience will be tempted to copy some 
detail or another from its furnishing. On 
the left is door to the bath-room; at the 
centre is door leading to hall, and on the 
right is door leading to MRS. MANNERING’S 
dressing-room. The furnishing is in the 
middle-class ideal style, as would be de- 
signed and suggested by a popular furnish- 
ing firm toa man with £500 a year just get- 
ting married and furnishing a small flat. 
The room is arranged with the dainty 
touch which might be given by a young 
married woman of good taste, keenly in- 
terested in her new home.) 

Jack (vigorously jabbing his brush into the 
shaving pot and proceeding to lather face): 
Never could get hot water here; never could get 
a lather; never could find anything; worst man- 
aged house in the world; nothing happens except 
trouble; costs pounds and pounds a weck to keep 
up, and you can’t even get a decent shave. 
(Bristles come out of brush.) Just look at this 
brush! Devil a bit of lather on my face, but 
bristles everywhere. I put on more hair than 
ever I get off. (Gets lather in mouth.) Ugh! 
Ugh! Beastly. (Searches for towel, looking 
everywhere but in the right place where the 
towel is.) Hang it all! Now where’s the 
towel? (Discovers towel, wipes lips, throws 
towel on to dressing-table, so that it covers 
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shaving-pot. Jabs brush into towel. Snatches 
towel away angrily on realising what he is doing, 
and knocks shaving-pot and other things off 
dressing-table.) 
(Enter Kirty (Mrs. MANNERING) (right— 
wearing a dressing-gown.) 

Kirry : Whatever are you doing, dear. (Smiles 
cheerfully.) Starting your day again by making 
trouble. I never saw such a man before in all 
my life. Why can’t you be happy? Be a cheer- 
ful optimist like me. (Advances to him and 
places hands on his shoulders.) 

(He continues lathering.) 

Smile instead of being cross and irritable. 
Don’t make trouble, it—— 

Jack (explosively): Trouble! Make trouble ! 
Is there any need to make trouble here? Where’s 
the soap? Where’s the lather? Where’s the 
towel? Where’s anything. Where the devil’s 
my shaving-pot ? 

Kirty (advancing to pick up the pot and other 
things he has dragged off the table): You 
silly old darling, if you hadn’t thrown it on the 
floor it would still be on the dressing-table. Oh, 
can't you really try and take things a little more 
(She re-fills shaving-pot with water from 
hot-water can). 

Jack (splashing lather about): I know what 
you’re going to say: a little more calmly— 
calmly! How can I take things calmly? Why 
you can’t find anything in this place. It’s all 
iggledy pig—— 

Kirtry : I can, dear. Of course I can, but you, 
you dear, silly old boy, you’ll never find anything 
as long as you live. What do you want now— 
your razor? 

Jack (fumbling at table drawer): You don’t 
suppose I’m looking for the garden spade, do 
you? Where’s the—— 

Kirry (thrusting him gently aside): I'll get it 
for you. Here it is. (Hands him razor, wiich 
he proceeds to open.) Just think what the place 
would be like if I allowed myself to be carried 
away like you. 

Jack: You’ve no cause. 

Kitty: Oh yes, I have. You would think it 
cause enough if you had a ledger clerk in the 
office as awkward as my maid. Why she shows 
people in unasked, no matter where or—— 

Jack (stropbing razor—bawling) : Give her the 
sack. Give—her—the—sack ! 
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Kirty (takes trousers from press, coat and vest 
from hangers in wardrobe) : You’ll have to hurry 
up, dear. It’s gone nine. 

(Exit to bath-room with suit.) 

(JACK shaves—muttering all the time.) 

(Enter Kirty from bath-room.) 

Kirry : I’ve put your brown suit ready for you, 
-dear, and the water is turned on. 

Jack: Why can’t you wait till I’m ready? 
It’ll’ be too hot or too cold, or (Hurls razor 
into drawer, which he shuts with a bang, and 

(Exit to bath-room.) 

Kitty (clearing up muddle made by Jack): 
It’s a dreadful thing to have a man who is so 
tremendously irritable. But we can’t have good 
things without some disadvantages. I could 

-shake him sometimes. But he’sadear. He’s—— 

(Noise of water splashing is heard from 
bath-room.) 

Jack (Off—in muffled voice) : 
blessed sponge ? 

Kitty (laughing) : In the rack, dear ! 

(Growl from the bath-room and vigorous 
splashing of water.) 

(At the dressing-table, which she is putting 
straight): What a muddle! He couldn’t 
find the brush, the razor or towel! 
Always the same in mornings. He 
works too hard—gets his work on his 
eg can’t sleep, and then gets up like 
this 

Jack (off): Where’s the towel ? 

Kitty: On the chair already for you. (A 
pause.) Got it? 

Jack (off): 1 s’pose this is it. 

Kitty: Oh what a worry! But I don’t care. 
He loves me in spite of all his funny ways. 
Never before did a wife have a husband to love 
her so much. I’ve got no anxiety on that score, 
anyway. He’s the dearest 

Jack (off): I can’t find my tooth brush ! 

Kirty : I put all the brushes out on the window 
‘sill yesterday. The air does them— — 

(Noise of opening a window off.) 

Jack (off): Oh, Lord, it’s fallen down into the 
‘street, now ! What do you put things on the 
window sill for? Now what am:I going to do? 

Kirty (hastily opening table drawer): Tust a 
minute, dear. I’ve got a couple of new spare 
ones here! (She takes new tooth brush, and 
o>ening bath-room door hands it in.) 

(JACK growls.) 

(Looking at the clock): I must get his 
coffee up. (Rings bell.) 

(Enter MAID made up to look very stupid.) 

Bring up master’s coffee and toast at once, 
please, Polly. 

Potty: Yes, mum. 


(Exit.) 





Where’s the 
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(Enter Jack from bath-room.) 

Jack (dressed in trousers and shirt, carrying 
coat and vest underarm. These he throws on the 
bed, his collar is fastened by the back stud only, 
the front points sticking up): Where the devil’s 
my stud? 

Kirty: Your stud, dear? (She searches, finds 
it, hands it to him. Business fastening collar.) 


Jack: Where’s my other tie? (Picks up one 
from table.) This is one I told you I would never 
wear again. 


Kirty (Hurrying to chest of drawers, top one 
of which she opens) :. Here you are, dear. They 
are all here. (Holds out to him half a dozen ties 
of various colours, smiling sweetly, and ex- 
hibiting the utmost patience, JaCK snatches one 
and while Kirry folds the others and hea’ 
them he fits it on.) 

Kirry : Your coffee will be here in a " moment. 
Let me help you with that. (Assists him with 
waistcoat and coat.) 

Jack: Oh, damn the coffee. 
late already. I must be off. 
Kirry: Very well, dear. 

gloves. 


You know I’m 
I’ll get your hat and 


(Exit Centre.) 

Jack (adjusting attire): It’s a disgrace-a man 
in my position should have to rush about like 
this and go off to a hard day’s work without so 
much as a bite. 

(Enter Kirry with hat, 
gloves). 

Kirry: You know dear tliere’s always coffee 
and toast for—— 

Jack (taking hat, umbrella, and gloves) ; Damn 
the coffee, damn the toast--damn everything. 
Good-bye. 

Kirry (throws her arms round his neck and 
kisses him. He rushes towards centre door). 

(Enter Marp with tray, on which is coffee 


umbrella, and 


and toast. JACK swinging his umbrella 
accidentally knocks the tray out of her 
hand.) 

Po.ty: Oh lor! 


Kirty : Oh, Jack, dear ! 
Jack: Damn! 
(Exit.) 


Kirty (resignedly) : Clear it up, Polly. 
Po.ty: Yes, mum. 
(Potty picks up the things and exits.) 

Kirry (still preserving cheerful countenance 
and folding up clothes scattered about by Jack) : 
I do wish he would take things more quietly. 
Just look at this room. ‘Towels here—tie there 
—socks— (She collects items as she sbeaks.) I 
wish I could find a way of making him under- 
stand how much I love him. I wish he would 
see how I spend the whole of my days thinking 
out what new attraction I can put into the home 
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to take him out of himself. Oh, well, I shall 
succeed some day. We married in haste—fancy 
having lots of relations and not one even knowing 
I’m married. So I have no one but Jack. Some- 
times I think I should like to see my people, and 
I should certainly like to see his—but it was a 
bargain! Relations spoil marriage, he said, so 
we kept all of ours in ignorance—he has never 
seen mine, and I have never seen his. 

(At this moment a letter falls from a pocket 
in JacK’s coat, which Kirty is at that 
moment folding. She picks it-up, and 
is about to place it on the table without 
further thought.) 

A woman’s hand! That’s strange writing to 
me. I wonder who it’s from. Jack has no secrets 
from me. 

(Takes letter from envelope, which has 
been through the post, and reads.) 

Why (a pause), what is this? (She looks ter- 
rified, and reads aloud): ‘‘ Darling Jack, I shall 
be with you to-night at six o’clock. Think out 
some nice simple excuse so that you can get away 
from those friends of yours who occupy all your 
evenings. You have put me off already too often 
for them.—Yours affectionately, Phyllis.’’ 

(Kitty looks dazed. Crosses to chair, 
back to centre door, and sits facing 
audience.) ‘ 

What does this mean? My Jack! ‘“ Darling 
Jack ’’ — Phyllis — ‘‘make some excuse to 
friends ’’——— Oh, Jack, Jack! What can this 
mean? He has never altered at all. He was 
just as wild and irritable as ever! Yet he would 
have altered if Oh, what can it mean? Is 
he meeting this Phyllis, and telling her that he 
is with friends when the is at home with me! 
She does not know he is married! Oh—I—can- 
not—bear (She holds the letter crushed in 
one hand and rests her face in the other.) 

(Enter Jack, centre.) 

Jack (in a penitent mood): Look here, old 
girl, vou’re quite right after all. I can’t go to 
the office leaving you bad friends—it’s to—it’s— 
why—what? (He comes to chair, leans over 
looking into his wife’s face.) Whatever’s the 
matter, Kitty? Have I upset you? (Stoops to 
kiss her.) 

(She thrusts him aside with her closed 
right hand, in which she holds the letter. 
Rises from chair and faces him. He 
staggers backwards amazed.) 

Kitty (slowly, coldly): What did you come 
back for? 

Jack (showing astonishment at her manner. 
Aside): Hang it all, I came back to apologise for 
my beastly temper—but I’m dashed if I do when 
she treats me like this. I’ll not let her have that 
satisfaction. I'll pretend I’ve come back for 








some papers. (To Kurty, in old irritable man- 
ner): I left some papers in my damned pocket. 

Kirry: Papers? 

JACK (crossing to coat, from the pocket of 
which she had obtained letter from Phyllis) : 
Yes, papers! I said papers plainly enough— 
didn’t 1? (Searches the pockets and tosses the 
coat across the room): You call yourself a cheer- 
ful optimist, don’t you? Nice cheerful face I 
must say! Hang it I can’t find ’em—left ’em at 
office, I suppose. (Crosses to centre door.) 

Kitty (hesitates and is half inclined to hand 
him the letter and speak. But eventually she 
thrusts her right hand behind her.) 

Jack (brutally): Good-bye, you cheerful 
optimist. 

Kitty: Jack! 

Jack: Well! What is it? Look sharp, I’m 
late. 

Kitty (speaking in loud voice): What time 
are you coming home to-night ? 

Jack: What time? What the devil’s that to 
do with you? I shall come home when I—— 

(Exit centre.) 

Kirty (staring at Phyllis’ letter): He came 
back for this. What shallI do? Oh dear—it is 
because he is tired of me that he is so irritable. 
He loves this other woman. (Drops letter. Sits 
and covers face with hands. Staggers to feet 
and 

(Exit right.) 
(Enter Jack centre.) 

Jack (looking dejected) : I can’t go to the office 
leaving things like this. Why—she’s gone! 
She’ll be in her room. (Kicks letter.) Hallo, 
what——. (Picks it up.) ‘‘ Darling~ Jack ’’— 
Phyllis’ letter—why this is—by Jove ! this is what 
has upset her. Ah! Ah! Ah! (Goes into 
long hearty laughter.) 

ARNOLD (off): Rum servant that ! 

(Enter ARNOLD centre.) 

ARNOLD: Fancy sending me into my lady’s 
bedroom unannounced. By Jove! nice little bug 
walk ! 

Jack (suddenly breaking off laughter): Who 
the devil are you? What the deuce are you do- 
ing in my 

ARNOLD (aside): What’s this queer bird? (To 
Jack) I’m looking for Kitty—Kitty Butter. 

Jack (explosively): Looking for Kitty! The 
cheek! Who the deuce are you? 

ARNOLD (after a pause, in which he regards 
Jack coolly and with suspicion): You’re a rude 
person. 

Jack: Rude be damned! Do you know this 
is a lady’s bedroom ? 

ARNOLD (looking round): Really. I’m not sur- 
prised. Somehow I didn’t take it for a bun shop. 
What, may I ask, are you doing here? 
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Jack (advancing threateningly): Of all the 
cheek! (Violently.) Will you get out or shall 
I put you out? 

ARNOLD (after a pause): The same to you and 
many of ’em. Likewise as you please, and— 
(pauses to bow)—whichever’s the most con- 
venient—Bow wow ! 

(Enter Kirry from right.) 

Kitty (looking in amazement at first. Then 
recognising ARNOLD rushes to him and throws 
her arms round his neck, kisses him): Arnold, 
dear Arnold! 

Jack: Well, I’m—-— What—what’s it all 
mean? Come away from that scoundrel! I'll 
hurl him through the door. Come away from—— 

(Noise heard off centre. SeRVvANT and 
PHYLLIS appear in doorway off—then 
enter PHYLLIS.) 

Jack (bewildered): Phyllis! 

PHYLLIS (hurries to Jack, throws her arms 
round his neck, and hugs him): Darling Jack! 

Kirty (disengaging herself from ARNOLD): 
Jack! What are you doing? Who is that 
woman? Jack—come away ! 

PHYLLIS (to Jack) : Who are these people? 

ARNOLD (to Kirry): Who are they? Is this a 
private 

Jack (to ARNOLD): You’ve got to explain your 
presence, you scoundrel. Who is he, Kitty? 

Kirty (crosses to JACK and throws her arms 
round his neck): Jack, dear, who’s that woman ? 

Jack: Who is that man? 

ARNOLD (to PHyiuts) (severely): Hang it all, 
madam, who are you? 

Jack: The lady’s my sister. 

Kirry: This, Arnold, is my brother. And if 
you hadn’t been so impatient and cross it could 
all have been explained before. 

ArNoLD: ‘That’s all right—but who’s he? 
(Pointing to Jack.) 

Krrty: My husband. 

ARNOLD and Puyiiis: What! . Married ! 

Kitty: Yes, we did it without telling any of 
our relations. Er—er—Jack thought—— 

Jack : That relations always made a muddle of 
things, and I think events have proved—— 

Puyiuis: Darling Jack—how could you-——- 

Kirry : I thought you were to meet at six. 

Jack (laughing loudly): Ah! 

PHYLLIS: Yes, but business brought me into 
the town for the day and I hunted Jack’s address 
out from his office.- I thought he was staying 
with male friends in chambers—friends who 
always prevented him from meeting me. 

ARNOLD: I suppose I ought to explain for the 
benefit of my brother-in-law, who has been so 
keen on throwing me out, that I. after many 
weeks of patient searching, found your address, 
Kitty, through an old friend of yours, who 
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thought you were single and living also with 
friends. 

JACK (resignedly) : Well, now you’ve found us 
we must—er—hang it, I must get to the office ! 

(He starts to run off to centre, but Kirry 
and Puyiuis hold him.) 

Kirty and Puy.uis (together each with a hand 

on JACK’S shoulder): Darling Jack ! 
CURTAIN. 

[Permission to perform this sketch may be 
obtained on application to the Editor of Tur 
PLAYGOER. | leenmetceneenione 


A Play by a Peer’s Sister. 


The Hon. Mary Pakington, sister of Lord 
Hampton, is the author of a play, ‘‘ The Old 
Clock on the Stairs,’? which was produced at the 
Worcester Theatre Royal in aid of the Emergency 
Fund of the Worcestershire Cricket Club. The 
comedy was specially written by Miss Pakington, 
who played one of the parts (Lady Felicia Vane). 
The plot is concerned with Lady Felicia’s attach- 
ment to a French Baron whom she has previously 
jilted. A reconciliation is effected in a diverting 
way. Miss Southwell, a daughter of Canon 
Southwell, played the réle of Betty Lyndhurst, 
niece of Lady Felicia, and Mr. Hubert Wood- 
ward was the Baron. The audience included 
Viscount Cobham, Lady Charles Bentinck, Lady 
Honor and Lady Morvyth Ward, Lady Hughes, 
Judge and Mrs. Amphlett, and Sir Harry and 
Lady Georgina Vernon. It was announced that 
the proceeds would amount to about £80. 


‘‘The Era’? dramatic prize-winner, Miss 
Violet Pearn, has had several openings and 
applications for her work since gaining the prize. 
She is now engaged in writing a play in col- 
laboration with Mr. Algernon Blackwood, the 
celebrated author, and, as several of our leading 
managers have asked Mr. Blackwood for a play, 
it will no doubt be put on shortly. The new 
work is to some extent founded on Blackwood’s 
latest book, which has been so successful both in 
England and America, but it contains more action 
than ‘‘ A Prisoner in Fairyland,’’ and a develop- 
ment of other ideas than will be found in the book 
—at least, by the casual reader. 








Sir Herbert Tree relates an amusing story of 
his sojourn at Marienbad this summer. He was 
enjoying a walk one day when a perfect stranger 
came up to him and said: ‘‘ Beg pardon, but 
are you not Beerbohm Tree, the actor?’’ ‘“‘ No, 
certainly not,’’ was the reply, for even the stars 
of the stage like sometimes to dim their radi- 
ance. ‘‘I’m very sorry,” said the stranger; 
‘* you look so like his pictures. But, believe me, 
I did not mean to insult you.”’ 
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Advice to Amateurs. 


By Willy 


HEN the Editor of the PLAyGorR asked 

me to give him a few hints on make-up 

in general, and for the amateur in par- 
ticular, I, of course, took it in the nature of a 
command, and herewith set down my views on 
the matter for what they are worth, with every 
hope that they may be of use. 

** Make-up ”’ is so essential to success on the 
stage from my point of view that everything 
should be accurate. Dressing of the wig, the 
hair on the face, the nose and the teeth, have 
all to be considered in the production of the 
natural effect. Each character wants studying 
from every standpoint, and I think it is very use- 
ful for the amateur to work from the sketch. 
The four P’s are highly necessary—‘‘ Patience,” 
** Pains,’’ and “‘ Plenty ”’ of ‘‘ Practice.’’ 

Make-up, I think I might say, has reached a 
fine art. I remember in the old days it was much 
neglected, and much was left to the imagination 
of the audience. Nowadays the illusion must 
be complete, otherwise the audience will not 
stand it. é 

Amateur acting has increased quite 100 per 
cent. during the last twenty years, and hence 
there is naturally a proportionate increase in the 
fumber of artistes. In London and the provinces 
there are hundreds of amateur operatic and 
dramatic clubs, whose members number several 
thousands, and I can say, without fear of contra- 
diction whatever, that some, especially in 
London, the Midlands, and the North, are 
very keen and enthusiastic, in addition to being 
in a great number of instances both musical and 
dramatic. I have had the pleasure of witnessing 
some splendid performances by amateurs quite up 
to the level of some professional companies. 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas are still the favour- 
ites, and in my opinion likely to be. I have 
dressed as many as four different companies per- 
forming ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ in one week. 

But to return to the subject of make-up. Grease 
paints: must not be employed too liberally. Best 
effects are obtained through a sparing use of the 
various paints, and I should advise before at- 
tempting to use them a course of instruction. (I 
give a course of lessons when desired.) The 
student will get much more valuable information 
from this, and he or she will have demonstrated 


to them the necessary and unnecessary 
points of make-up. Of course, the most diffi- 
cult is whet we call character ‘‘ make-up.”’ 


Naturally this requires a good deal of study and 


Clarkson. 


a good deal of practice. I know in the case of 
Sir Herbert Tree and Mr. Cyril Maude they prac- 
tise and practise before a satisfactory result is 
obtained, and spare no pains in getting this 
properly arrived at. 

Look at the wonderful transformation of Sir 
Herbert Tree’s in which one evening he is 
‘* Falstaff,’’ the great fat, hulking knight, and 
the other the starving ‘‘ Gringoire.’’ Truly a 
most wonderful transformation and a_ great 
achievement in disguise and ‘‘make-up.”’ I 
know of no other such astonishing change done 
by one person on the stage in the same evening. 
I consider it a triumph. 

Wigs, of course, are totally different from what 
they used to be in the old days. A wig for the 
stage is now made so perfectly and so true to 
nature that it is extremely difficult to discover 
from the front that it is not the person’s own hair. 

The boxes of make-up which I stock, contain- 
ing all that is necessary, together with a book of 
instructions, are very useful; but there is nothing 
like practice, after having had experienced advice. 
This, of course, applies to any subject, let alone 
‘* make-up ’’; the thing is to be thorough. 

Of course, ‘‘ make-up ’”’ is done in private life 
a great deal more nowadays than it ever was, and 
here again has reached such perfection—provid- 
ing it is applied, as I have seen it applied by 
many persons, artistically—that it is not easy to 
discern. I have noticed in connection with 
amateur theatrical performers a great tendency 
to lay on the ‘‘ make-up”’ as if with a trowel, 
especially the black lining for the eyes, which 
gives the artiste the appearance of wearing a pair 
of spectacles. Black should not be used under- 
neath the eyes in any case; always a soft blue. 
This applies to the top eyelid as well. Blue is 
so much softer than black. Of course, a little 
black after the powdering process is necessary. 
I never recommend belladonna under any cir- 
cumstances, because of its injurious effects should 
it get into the eye. Vellowish-tinted powders 
and liquids are very largely used nowadays. I 
have a special preparation used extensively by 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

It is very difficult to explain fully all that 
one would like to in such a short space as this, 
because the subject is so wide one can keep on 
talking at a great length; so I must conclude this 
little narrative by saying that at all times I am 
readv and willing to give information to anyone 
requiring it. 
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do this, hence the success of Oatine, which, being free 
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My Landlady’s Last Husband. 
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By Mark Melford. 


HAD not appropriated my apartments in 

Stafford more than. twenty-four hours when 

the landlady, a large woman with watery eyes 
and a martyred demeanour, entered my best front 
room with a sob and a fearful and wonderful con- 
coction of singed eggs and bacon for my supper. 

** Ah, poor dear !’”’ sighed the lady, apropos of 
nothing. ‘‘ It’s very ’ard.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s very overdone,” I suggested. 

‘Very ’ard,’’ she continued, ignoring my 
reference to the dish of destruction. ‘‘ But your 
voice done it’’ (I failed to see the connection). 
** A voice more like my poor, dear, late ’usband 
I never heard, and if you was to speak to me in 
the dark I should be thrilled—I should succumb. 
We buried the deceased yesterday,’’ and she 
succumbed. 

** But, sir, I did my duty by him, and he did 
his duty by me., I give him a lovely funeral. 
Every pound I ’ad to spare with twenty pounds 
from the Oddfellows Club I spent on my Tommy. 
Wreaths, flowers, brass mountings, with a silver 
breastplate, and gloves and hostridge feathers on 
all the ’osses ’eads.’’ 

‘* Ah, that’s right!’’ I said, curtly. ‘‘ You 
gave him a good send-off—eh? Hot water, Mrs. 
Wursel.”’ 

‘* Sir, after he died I saw the deceased wanted 
for nothing, and the neighbours all declared it 
-was the most elegant funeral they’d ever had the 
pleasure to share in. Mrs. Lander, Tommy’s 
stepmother, supported me.”’ 

‘* A strong woman,’’ I interpolated. 

‘* A good woman, sir; and with all the invited 
visitors and followers there was five cabfuls, sir. 
When they returned to a stand-up cold lunch, 
comprehending two joints—jellies, custards, and 
filleted whitebaits, and a bottle of each kind of 
spirits, Mrs. Lander did more than justice to it. 
She ’elped ’em all alike, and they got that cheer- 
ful, in spite of the melancholy occasion, that they 
all voted me the best wife in Stafford, and drank 
my health in whiskey and soda, and then in hot 
toddy. Mrs. Lander cried ‘ Hencore!’ and they 
all ‘ hencored’ till one of ’em said: ‘ Short of 
being the deceased man now gone to his rest, 
he’d like to be chief mourner to my next-of-kin.’ 
That was meant for Mr. Dripping, who was 


always attentive to me; but I won’t ’ave him in 
Tommy’s place—never—I shall dismiss him now 
from my ’eart and ’ome—and if he won’t go——”’ 
‘* Give him some of your eggs and bacon,”’ I 
rather viciously snapped in. 
‘But the persession, sir ! 


What a sight! 
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There was the four ’osses and six dumb mutes, 
with Mr. Nobblem, the undertaker, leading 
the way with a long wand, and then in a 
glass case, buried in tulips and daffidils, was my 
poor dear! Qh, sir, don’t speak! Your voice, so 
like ’is, would break me up. I shouldn’t know 
what I was a-doin’.’’ 

I played the mute for all I was worth. 

** Ah, well! it’s all over now. I give hima 
lovely funeral—thirty-nine pounds ten shillings. 
But all went off well, and we come back so 
cheerful. The mourners forgot to return the black 
kid gloves that was served out. to ’em, and Mrs. 
Landers fillin’ up her tumbler after drinking off 
Mr. Nobblem’s grog by mistake, sunk down in 
the armchair on top of the saucepan lid and ex- 
claimed: ‘Mrs. Wursel, this is your red letter 
day; and here’s to the poor dear love obsequeeze, 
and the only pity was he didn’t live long enough 
to witness ’em for hisself ’—at which she burst 
into tears, and everybody kissed her, at which I 
was so overcome that they all did me the same.”’ 

** What did your husband die of, madam? ”’ 

‘* Dropsy, sir, hacute and malignant dropsy. 
What’s for dinner, sir? But he was clever at his 
work.”’ 

** What was his work? ’”’ 

‘* A contractor, sir. ‘The Corporation took over 
his offer to clear the snow away off the town hall. 
He was a master at odd jobs, too. He could 
clean a window, tap a barrel of beer, and stick a 
pig with any living man. What’s for dinner, 
oir 7 *? 

**T dine out.’’ 

With a gasp Mrs. Wursel raised her huge bulk 
and waddled towards the door, the handle of 
which fell off half-a-dozen times a day. ‘I'll 
bring you a piece of funeral cake,’’ she said. 
‘*T’ve only two bits left. Mrs. Lander and me 
made one each, and it’s jest as good as noo.”’ 

Next moment she returned, and the door handle 
dropped again. ‘‘ There, sir,’’ she said, with 
concentrated pride. ‘‘That’s the identical 
cake,’’ and, picking up the door handle for the 
ninth time, she adjusted it exactly as before. 
‘It’s too good to eat,’’ I said. I examined the 
half-brick of condensed compound—hard as a 
dog biscuit—weight preponderating over size. 
and carried joy to her fond heart by admitting 
that it was ‘‘ far too good to eat,’’ and then sur- 
rendering to an irresistible temptation and long- 
suppressed irritation, I added, ‘‘I’ll keep it—it 
will be useful as a wedge to keep the door 
hack.” 
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